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PREFACE. 



I HAVE been encouraged to republish the contents of these 
Tolumes by one or two friends — not relations. Belations 
always think that it is a pity you should write, until you 
have achieved a name. Even then they would libel your 
greatness, should you be gifted with the transcendent 
genius of a Byron, and merge if they possibly could, your 
literary excellence in your imputed moral frailty. " Can 
any good come out of Nazareth ?" I must own that I en- 
tertain, in the present instance, some doubt and hesitation 
as to the judgment, not the kindness, of my friends. 
However, I suppose that my own inclination chimed with 
their opinion, and so, gentle Public, I come before you 
with all my imperfections on my head, to receive, I trust, 
a mild award, in the event of condemnation. 

My public views I confess to be nondescript. I glory 
in the title of a political anomaly. I am aware that the 
greater part of our Legislative writers and talkers do not 
pretend to see otherwise than with the eyes of party or 
prejudice. K a man abuse the Universities he is a 
Eadical. K he attack the monstrous abuse of Chan- 
cery he is a Chartist. If he woidd touch the revenues of 
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the Church, he is, of course, an Atheist. On the other 
hand, the Liberal disowns him the moment he signifies ' 
his adherence to Queen and Constitution, bestows praise 
upon a working Peer, or attempts to defend England 
against domestic blackguardism and foreign intimidation. 
For my part, I own that I am inclined to stand by the 
House of Peers, and yet I abhor the Pope and Austria. 
I am a friend to the landed interest, and yet I would de- 
fend the Circassians. I love Hungary, but hate Cobden. 
I would maintain a far larger Army and Navy than we 
do at present, and yet, were I not detained in England by 
ties of honour, and were the standard of Mazzini planted 
abroad, I would give up brighter hopes than mine to follow 
his fortunes, and seek to establish those blessings of 
freedom generally for my fellow-creatures, which I conceive 
we here enjoy. Eor, although a man may starve in England, 
it is seldom that he is consigned to a dungeon, unless he 
have committed crime, or pledged his liberty to the demon 
of debt. Englishmen enjoy a perfect political fireedom, 
and should they choose to submit to the moral slavery of 
prejudice and opinion, it is from their own free vulgar choice. 
These volumes may perchance expose me to the charge of 
bitterness and severity. I have constantly warred against 
narrow principles, and endeavoured to wrench the small 
speculum of prejudice from the hands of a squinting belief. 
Can a man be otherwise than bitter when he sees the re- 
sources of his country squandered and her fame prostituted ? 
Can he feel less than severe when he beholds England in 
the hands of her worst enemies at home ? In this age of 
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mixed metal, this era of gold, brass, and. iron, is it easy 
to forbear from satire, either social or political ? To me 
it appears that one of the main defects of ultra-civilization 
is that opinion has falsified the standard of right and 
wrong. Men do not, perhaps, so much neglect Virtue, as 
they fail to detect and recognize her. Worldly success 
imposes upon the weak and respectability deludes the con- 
ventional. Burlesque, not content with chasing our Drama 
from the stage, has usurped also the theatre of real life. 
Unstamped heroism is but a bandit's daring, and patriotism 
the melodrama of science and refinement. Our emotions 
are all secondary ; our virtues the graces of LiUipnt. A 
distortion of fact is also a singular feature of the times, 
which is the more curious, considering that our means of 
acquiring information are so much increased. The very 
solution of this, perhaps, lies in the multiplication of chan- 
nels. For instance, a demon in human shape appears as 
the scourge of a nation, and eclipses the crimes of a 
Hazael. Not only is the fact of his offence doubted, but 
even the propriety of its commission canvassed. It is 
easy to understand how domestic wrongs may be miscon- 
strued. The traducement of a nation is more difficult to 
comprehend. Yet, as Midas turned aU he touched to 
gold, so opinion receives the gilding of all it touches, and 
the god of English reason, in the nineteenth century, is 
but a little yellow idol in the temple of society. Our sole 
disease is jaundice. The piyre native red and white of 
honesty may live in the flush of shame and the paleness 
of insolvency ; but what Lombard now would be doomed 
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to bear a rattle for the elepbaiitiasis of gold P Alas 1 the 
true and beautiful exist only in the romance we lay down 
with a smile or a sigh, or perchance adorn a trophy of in- 
vention towards the end of a play that is old-fashioned. 

I must own myself rather a follower of the impulse of 
truth than the satisfied owner of a suppressed or stagnant 
conviction. I have spoken as I have thought, and have 
therefore made enemies amongst the bigoted and worth- 
less. But with this do I console myself, that to make no 
pubh'c enemies would be but a conviction of the imbecility 
of a writer. 

In conclusion, I would merely observe, that the con- 
tents of these pages are very slightly altered in any respect, 
since their original appearance in the "Mirror of the 
Time." Of the hurry in which they were necessarily 
written, the dates, which include all the contributions, af- 
ford a sufficient evidence. The corrections are chiefly verbal 
and typographical, and such as I was compelled to make, 
owing to the journalistic form in which the Essays were 
first printed. I may add, I trust without the imputation of 
arrogance, that these writings have undoubtedly suggested 
much to many writers of the hour, who have, however, 
manifested a certain singular and minute disinclination to 
recognize any of them. 

ALPRED BATE RICHARDS. 

Temple, 
March, 1851. 
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POEMS. 



PAET I. 



THE DOUBLE WRECK. 

I. ' 

The sea was not so treacherous, or yet the angry wind, 

That dash'd my proud bark on the rocks, or tempest so un- 
kind, 

As the breast that should have pillowed me, the heart that 
should have cheer'd, 

And the cruel smile, by memory, though oruel, still endear'd. 

II. 

The storm with rude voice rages, and the racking clouds still 
drive, 

And the trees like hapless human things with tossing branches 
strive; 

But mature 's gloom soon yieldeth to the warm and gladden- 
ing sun : 

Ah me I my heart eternal gloom hath strangely, sadly won. 

III. 
stood upon the tall cliff, and with laughing cheek and eye, 
Look'd on a sight as dreary as may cause a human sigh ; 
The proud thing faM of life and speed that late I call'd my own, 
Lay helpless on the grinding rocks : 1 heard her timbers 
groan. 
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IV, 

Like Misfortune's crested coursers came tbe snorting waves 

along, 
With tbe glee of wild destruction, never heeding bitter wrong, 
Never deeming I was stabb'd enough. I bid them rage 

and roar, 
" Ye are cold, and wild, and cruel ; but ye may not hurt me 

more." 

V. 

And they leapt throughout her chambers, and familiar things 

whirl'd round, 
And the vessel moan'd and grated with a feeble, dying, sound : 
Dark Necessity look'd frowning through the cloud-rilb in the 

skies. 
And triumph'd with the winds, her voice, and hail'd her 

shuddering prize. 

VI. 

Leap boldly, waves I and curl around yon floating bowers of 

love, ^ 

Where I clasp'd a slender waist, my world of happiness — My 

glove 
At thy feet, Despair, I fling, and I challenge thee, O Wind ! 
To whistle sharper :— ere thou com'st, some frozen region find, 

VII. 

Where never love yet bloom'd, nor joy that perishes is found ; 
Bid thine icy minions sweep some tract, where poisonous 

things abound: 
There are memories here they may not match, that wrap my 

palsied heart 
From tempest winds, or e'en the fear of death's last thrilling 

dart. 
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VIII. 

With laughing eye and cbeek I looked, and strangers gaz'd 

with doubt, 
As they heard that she belonged to me : I star'd tjiem 

strangely out ; 
And they whispered I was rich, that the loss reach 'd not my 

heart, 
And the vulgar felt respect for this, and wondering stood 

apart. 

IX. 

And my favourite dog came weltering up, dead, through the 
cabin door. 

Where with sportive glee his frolic step I 'd summoned o'er 
and o'er. 

But it mov*d me not — I could not weep— a deeper, heavier 
grief 

Ckmipressed my heart and sealed my lips ; a pain without re- 
lief. 

X. 

And famiHar things seem'd whisper*d through the pauses of 

the wind, 
And dreams of by-gone days and nights came pouring o'er 

my mind ; 
My cold feet pressed the wet sod, as the rough mob trampled 

by, 
They were serving me, I car'd not ; but look'd on with bum" 

ing sigh. 

XI. 

And I thought of joyous Mends that pledg'd on high the 

brimming bowl. 
Of the glorious days of Summer shedding perfume round the 

soul, 

b2 
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When we sail'd round sandy islets 'neath an azure sky above. 
O'er the purple dimpling ocean, when the heart was full of 
love; 

XII. 

When the heart was full of passion and with hope beat high 
the breast, 

And sweet pleasure came unbidden and sat down our spark- 
ling guest ; 

But it needed not the shipwreck, for those days might ne'er 
again 

Come back, although a thousand ships for me danc'd o'er the 
main. 

XIII. 

For that morning had the hand of God trac'd on my home 

and wall. 
Despair and flight of her I lov'd and now I welcom'd all, 
With yaiu hope that strife might cheer me, and a struggle 

might awake, 
The soul of man within me its sad, weary, part to take ! 



A PRAYER FOR THE WILDERNESS. 

To be upon the shores of some great lake 

And gaze on human sorrows from afar ; 
One daily prayer from Nature's page to take. 

Alone, beneath the forest sun or star : 
To dream of all the puppet-tricks of man. 

As 'twere an Angel touch'd with softest grief— 
Oh ! such, ere all life's sands in twilight ran 

To their sad end, should be my blest relief! 
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To die within a city were a curse, 

Without once thinking straight up to the sky ; 
To be borne forth within a rattling hearse 

With no grand, solemn, peaceM silence nigh ; • 
I thirst for Eden in a desert land 

Where God still walks in gardens He has made, 
Where virgin Night kneels low with folded hand. 

And Joy primseyal smiles by Mom array'd. 



NOW, FAREWELL] 

In the hour when pleasure round thee 

Gaily flits with circling cup. 
Ere the ghost of sin hath found thee, 

And thy soul hath waken'd up ; 
While the flatterer still approaches. 

Crawling o*er thy beauty's fame. 
Hear, oh ! hear not my reproaches. 

Hide, oh ! hide thy lingering shame : 

Now, Farewell! 

When Joy lights the flashing glances 

Shot from 'neath thy brow of pride, 
And thy dark eye revels, dances. 

At the whisper by thy side- 
Lean back — ^let thy jewelled finger 

Point with scorn to this wrong'd heart, 
While thy days of beauty linger, 

Ere youth, health, and peace depart : 

NoWf Farewell I 
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Soon will cold deserted anguish 

Fling its sbade across thy brow, 
And tbe proud tbougbts fade and languish 

'Neath thy swelling bosom now ; 
See, tbe dove no more retumeth, 

But the raven haunts thy breast, 
And thy soul within thee bumeth ; 

Vain, oh ! vain thy prayer for rest : 

NoWf FareweU! 

When life's false illusions fly thee. 

And thy cradle meets thy grave. 
At that hour I will be nigh thee. 

In one curse aroimd thee rave — 
See thy bleeding bosom riven, 

Ask if God's great lightnings live ! 
No ! I'd stoop down e'en from Heaven, 

Then to raise thee and forgive : 

NoWf FareweU! 



Thou more vows hast idly broken 

Than the soul of Sappho sung ; 
All that lovers e'er have spoken 

Fell in passion from thy tongue : 
'Twas thy wild caresses won me 

Captive to thy froward will, 
And those eyes that coldly shun me 

Drank in mine of love their fill : 



Now^ FareweU! 
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With thy love-encircling tresses— 

Eyes that once played Helen's part, 
Didst thou in its deep recesses 

Bid the traitor reach my heart ; 
To my couch and chamber guiding 

All the fell assassin band— 
" Here he sleeps, here, all confiding — 

Strike where points my ruthless hand !'* 

Now, Farewell! 

God is just and Time quick passes, 

E'en now while I faintly sing, 
In the Future's magic glasses 

Shapes of night their shadows fling : 
Sternly Retribution hurries 

Veil'd in gloom the fateful day ; 
Vainly crime Repentance buries — 

I for thee will kneel and pray. 

Now, Farewell ! 



STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

Like the faint echoes of a distant horn 
Upon a shore, whose sea is all of tears. 

Steals o'er my soul of love and hope forlorn. 
The saddened music of departed years. 

Once, every day, in sunshine, rose and set. 
Grief's purple clouds but cast a passing gloom ; 

Now every sun, though smiles may wanton yet, 
Dawns from behind, to sink beneath a tomb ! 
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HAROLD TO EDITH. 

[Harold, the last of the Saxon kings, was long plighted to 
the heautiful Edith. The Church and policy forbidding 
their union, they were never united, hut preserved their 
love to the end. At the battle of Hastings, Edith sought 
and recognized the mutilated body of the Khig. She then 
retired to a convent.] 

Though our bodies be divided, 

Yet our souls shall cling together. 
Through the wastes of ether glided. 

That our panting bosoms sever ; 
Joy with joy, with sorrow, sorrow- 
Children of the changing time> 
Let us wait the golden morrow. 

Rapt by midnight's starry chime. 
With one calm, bright star reflected 

In the eyes of both, we'll wait. 
By no earthly ills dejected. 

Hoping early, trusting late — 
Soul-allotted to each other. 

Bearing still a front serene. 
Twins of Love, a sister, brother. 

Haloed by Hope's dazzling sheen. 
Thus, ourselves with thought adorning, 

Deck'd with faith's mild lustre pure, . 
Doubt and distance, danger scorning, 

Of our love's sweet tenure sure, 
Moments be the threads that bind us, | 

Till on Fate's dark mystic loom 
One fair love-knot trac'd shall find us 

Gently link'd through sorrow's gloom — 
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Gendy linked in peace together — 

Thou to me shalt wing thy flight. 
As a dove in stonny weather 

Seeks her mate, ere close of night. 
If one die hy force or trouhle, 

Still the other shall love on : 
Love) when hroken thus, a douhle 

Heritage hath only won. 
Then the pilgrim soul remaining 

Seeks through life the lov'd one's tomb, 
O'er life's desert uncomplaining, 

There is rest, and there is room ! 



THE PRAYER OF THE BRUISED SPIRIT. 
I. 
Unto the mountains hoar 

Oh ! let my spirit pass : 
The dim Cathedral shore. 

Where the cowl'd winds chant high their sorrowing 
Mass; 
For ah ! in sadness all aweary here, 

Low and unheard it wails. 
With folded wings upon a fevered breast 

Clipping faint grief with cold and sullied tear ; 
But fierce and proud. 

In sombre evening, shadowy glories drest, 
Borne on the storm above the racking cloud, 

Where the -strong eagle sails. 
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Or pois'd upon the hoarse and laugbing surge, 
Qr on tbe giaiit mountain's mist-clad verge, 
My spirit may find rest, 
In storm, find rest I 

II. 
Over the forest dark. 

Quick, let it flee aghast, 
Where the tall pine trees stark 

Wave their black plumes beneath the volleying blast; 
There like a Genie fight 'twixt sky and earth I 
Or, as in battle-shock, 

Fling swart Distraction from its sky-fringed crest. 
And * Thou'rt unseated. Care !' cry out in mirth 
* O Care, the proud ! 
My voice doth challenge thee aloud ! aloud ! 

Come here : in cloudy rag and wind-torn vest, 
I'll bind thee to some rock ; 
Or thy hair welter'd 'mid the plashing waves, 
Tumbling with far-ofi^ boom through island caves, 

Lull thee, O Care^ to rest. 
In storm, to rest!' 



THE CONVICT'S ESCAPE. 

[The following Ballad is founded on a story which appeared 
in the public journals, headed "An affecting Incident"] 

*Twas a convict, wan and weary, 

By his fears like gendarmes presa'd. 
In a latchless cottage peering. 

Thus its inmates poor address'd :— 
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" From tbe prison of tbe city, 
Yonder city of Toulouse, 
But three hours since fled I wildly. 
Leaving fate my road to choose. 

" In striped dress and shackles heavy 
Work'd I with the negro's toil ; . 
Once I stabb'd a proud oppressor, 
'Gainst his wrongs my blood did boiL 

" He had wrong'd my only sister, 
And the evening that she died. 
When by accident I met him, 
Call'd me peasant — said I lied. 

" I was poor and he was mighty** 
For a moment chang'd our fate ! 
In tbe dust he laid before me, 
Wreath'd my lip with scorn and bate. 

'* I was poor and he was mighty. 
Soon they rusb'd unto bis aid ; 
Kind hearts^cherish'd the betrayer, 
Cold alms buried Ibe betray'd. 

" I to prison quick was hurried. 
Met the Court's indignant gaze ; 
And, though young, was sternly sentenc'd 
Thus to pass my frenzied days : 

'' With huge shackles heavy clanking. 
Toiling unredeem'd by Time, 
Breathing 'mid a crowd of wretches. 
Wearing human masks of crime. 
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" I was twenty, now am thirty, 
Since this death in life began ; 
Yet I mark'd not, save by seasons, 
How the dull grey moments, ran, 

" Since that time, perchance in battle, 
Children guiltier far than I, 
France hath lost. Ah! why in glory 
Did not France free me to die ? 

''For the bullet strikes the peasant 
And the noble with like blow — 
Elevates the humble peasant. 
Lays the haughty noble low. 

" Six months back, I dreamt I hurried 
From the city's opening gate ; 
Breath'd the free air of the heaven, 
Danc'd and sang with joy elate. 

" To my sister's cottage wander'd. 
Saw the vine hang round her door. 
Saw the trees before the auberge — 
All was as it was before. 

** From the door she leant — ^the evening 
Sunbeams kiss'd her auburn hair ; 
She was singing an old ballad 
Of gay knight and maiden fair. 

<< And I thought that Henri, Bertrand, 
Comrades of my earlier hours, 
Brought her laughing, talking, smiling. 
Garlands of white perfum'd flowers. 
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** Such as when a child I gathered 
In the chateau's brambled moat| 
Ere upon my young life's pages 
Care one crooked letter wrote. 

" Twas a dream; but from that moment 
Fiery thoughts of freedom bum'd 
In my breast : my sister beckon 'd 
Wheresoever I sighing tum'd. 

'< With a file, right through my shackles. 
Night by night I work'd amain ; 
If I tir'd, sat Freedom near me, 
* Work,' she cried, ' I'll cure thy pain ! ' 

" How I sped — no matter — see me 
Here with wounded bands and sore. 
Give me bread and give me shelter, 
Until night my flight be o'er." 

As he spoke no answer came there 
From the group within those walls ; 

But a sob of murmur'd pity 
On his quicken'd hearing falls. 

Still no word said " Enter, worn one. 
Take thy humble seat and meal;" 

It was strange ; since poor ones ever 
For each other's sufferings feel. 

And I'd rather, 'mid the lowest. 
Beg small alms from door to door. 

Than where courtly grandeur pious 
Sweeps with Sabbath train the floor. 
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" Friends," the convict's voice deep falter*d» 
" Ye have pity — ^ye are kind; 
Dark your chamber is ; yet wanner 
Than outside the biting wind. 

" Give me token I may enter, 

Speak one word of greeting fair ; 
Move ye not ? Speak, aged father, 
Spell-bound in that old arm-chair." 

Hoarse and sad and deep the answer — 
'* Enter 'neath this bare-wall'd shed, 
Food we've none, and soon will shelter 
Be denied my sick girl's head. 

" Far my son for glory fighting 

Dies perchance as thou hast spoke, 
Three small children and a wife he 
Left with us two aged folk. 

" Enter, thou art welcome, tir'd one. 
Till to-morrow's cruel dawn : 
Bread we've none, alas ! to give thee, 
Not one rag to sell or pawn." 

Then two little children starving 
Hurried to their grandsire's side. 

Not from fear — they were too hungry, 
But the stranger upward ey'd. 

Grand'ther," whisper'd one, " do you think he 
Brings us food ? " " Hush, child, be still ! 

Sir, our landlord on these children 
Sternly wreaks a cruel will. 
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^I am old and useless, ready 
Forth to wander o'er the plain, 
With my wife, yon aged woman. 
We have liv'd through many a pain. 

" But my daughter lies there helpless, 
And these tender hahes forlorn." 
Large tears unseen heavy trickled 
Down his wrinkled features wom. 

Silently the convict entered, 

Sat down-~watch'd the skies for rain— 
Whilst the aged grandsire sighing 

Rock'd each hungry child again. 

Rose the convict — to the ^cket 

Seeking fiiel forth he went, 
Then came hack and in the door-way 

Gaz'd awhile and idly leant 

Ask'd he of the cruel landlord- 
Each child's age, their father's name— 

Then within he heap'd the faggot, 
With his hreath be fann'd the flame. 

" Tell me how nuujh it is," spoke he, 
" That you owe in all— you say. 
If 'tis paid not ere the sunset 
He will drive you forth to-day." 

" Forty francs we owe him ! "— « Surely 
'Tis so small a sura, though stem. 
If you take your children with you. 
To soft pity he will turn." 
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" If we pay not ere the sunset, 

Harsh-voiced bailiff at the mom 
Of to-morrow's day will drive us 
Far hence, beggar'd and forlorn. 

** See you, there, my daughter Ijring, 
Thin and fever-dried — she went 
Last night half a mile to ask him, 
By her children's sad eyes sent. 

" But the lawyer spum'd her sinking 
On his step, with oath and curse, 
And he smote her on the shoulder. 
Though she bore yon child at nurse." 

Then the convict mutter'd deeply— 
Flash'd his eyes as when he hurl'd 

To the ground that haughty noble. 
And his pale lip grimly curl'd. 

One step forward, backward, made he — 
'Twas a man that forward strode. 

But an angel that tum'd backward — 
Seem'd he lightened of his load. 

Bright his smile — a tear-drop quivering, 
Dimm'd no longer by despair. 

Stole from 'neath his eye-lash lower'd 
On that mute group lingering there. 

All the rust that chains had gathered 
Ten long years within his breast, 

By that tear was wash'd for ever. 
And his soul was wrapped in rest. 
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Then unto thoie simple people 
Spake he thus with aecent clear— 
'' I am due to Uws offended, 
I have no right to be here. 

'' On my head a iHrice there set is : 
He may fifty francs receive 
Who shall takeme tothe dty; 
Haste, nor l<»iger idly grieve. 

" Take your prisoner, he is willing ; 
See, those children may not wait ; 
Come, be quick, no crime I counsd. 
But a sendee to the state. 

" Forty francs your landl(nrd covets, 
Fifty ttius 111 gladly give : 
All I ask is Heaven's blessing, 
That your little ones may live." 

Long the old man gaz'd upon him. 

In a comer sobbing fell ; 
But the choking w(Nrds he utter'd 

None might hear and ncme can tell. 

" May destruction sooner gather 

Round all here," at length, he cried 
" Father !" shrieked tbe fever'd woman, 
" See, my youngest one hath died." 

'* Grand'ther," said the eldest, sharply, 
" Give my little brother bread ; . 
Fran9oi8, sleeps, I cannot wake him, 
Here, with mother, in the bed." 
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" Grand 'ther," whispering breath'd the second- 
Favourite with the soft blue eyes— 

" Fran9ois, will he more he hungry ? 
God feeds Fran9ois in the skies." 

Spake the aged woman nothing, 
But she how'd toward the ground, 

And it seem'd that thence there upward 
Came a low and mutter'd sound. 

"Come then !" "Never! I, a soldier, 
Thus a comrade to betray ? 
I have stood beside the Emperor 
After many a hard fought day. 

" Go hence, seek a better shelter 

Than this house of tears and death : 
Take a blessing with thee, comrade, 
Wafted by an old man's breath. 

" Listen," said the convict coldly, 
" Like a hunted wolf I roam : 
Straight hence will I seek my prison, 
As 'twere childhood's dearest home. 

" I of liberty am sicken'd ! 

Better wear the convict's dress — 
Better labour in a prison. 
Than be free in this distress. 

" If thou will not take this ransom, 
Swear I, by Christ's holy name, 
I will seek another captor 

And this money he shall claim. 
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" Hark ! I hear the gendarmet trampling, 
They will seek me fieur and wide ; 
I am weary — Lo ! I have not 
Strength to flee, or soul to hide. 

^* Heaven hath sent me here to aid ye : 
Dreamt I in my youth, or read, 
How a raven sent by Heaven, 
One whom man deserted fed." 

Spake the aged woman rising — 
" Take, my son, this profier'd aid. 
He hath sinn'd and God is willing. 
Let God's wisdom be obey'd." 

Then a rope the convict twisted 
From his prison dress he tore, 

Round his waist he drew it tightly — 
Stood erect upon the floor. 

Kiss*d the dead child and the living, 
Plac'd the rope with pious care 

In the old man's trembling clutches, 
Drew him forth with cheerful air. 

Captive gently drew the captor — 
Often held the old man back : 

Not once did that weary convict 
Pause upon his onward track. 

Right unto the city came they 
Without challenge to the gate — 
'* Captain of the guard, a prisoner 
Here I render to the state I " 
c 2 
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To the fortresa* stern Commandant 
Come thej with that aimed guard*- 
" Colonel, here I bring a prisoner 
After struggling long and hard ! " 

Then the fifty francs they give him— 
" Old man, tell me, hast thou serred f " 
<< Ask these scars upon my bosom 
If at Lodi's bridge I swerv'd ? " 

" Thou art old, and grey, and weakly, 
And the prisoner fierce and strong — " 

" 'Twas the spirit of a soldier 

Nerv'd my arm to vanquish wrong.*' 

'' Here is gold, thou brave old soldier. 
Tell the story of thy need : 
I for thee will ask a pension ; 
*Tis well earn'd by such a deed." 

'* I must hasten to my children. 

They are starving — without bread ! " 

" Stay with us, thou veteran soldier, 
I will send and see them fed.*' 

" To the guard-room take your comrade. 
Old he is, but true and brave ; 
Convict ! in two hours thy prison 
Must be changed into a grave. 

" Thou the penalty well knewest. 
One hour take then to prepare — 
One hour hence a file of soldiers 
'Neath the tower's western stair ! " 
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In the door-way stood the old tnan 

Cowering, anxious to depart ; 
Seem'd it, as the cruel bullets 

Of the soldiers reached his heart. 

Back he stagger'd to the centre, 
" Let me die ! *' he wildly rav'd : 
But the convict frowned in anger, 
As one reckless to be sav'd. 

Then he pour'd forth quickly — sadly — 
All the truth, with anguish wrung : 
'' Take, oh I take your blood-stain 'd money !- 
Round his prisoner's neck he clung. 

Hoarsely cough'd the stem Commandant, 
And the wind blew in his eyes ; 

Then with fierceness quite tremendous 
Sought he pity to disguise. 

" Guard, remove your prisoner ! Old man, 
Grieves me thou hast meanly lied : 
Give the prisoner food and respite — " 
Spake he to the guard aside. 

In six days there came from Paris 

For the convict pardon free ; 
And the stem Commandant gave him 

Land, and Life, and Liberty ! 

Often do that aged couple 

Tell the story o'er and o'er 
To a sunburnt soldier sitting 

By yon humble cottage door. 
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" Thus be did, yes, thus my prisoner 

Did my trembling footsteps guide :" 
" 'Twas the day," low spake the mother, 
" Our sweet little Fran9ois died." 

Often comes in pride the convict, 
Noble pride, in truth, has he : 

Merely to escape from prison 
Makes no human being free. 

"lis the thought, the soul, the conscience ! 

Trust me, there are often found 
Slaves in mind, amid the proudest. 

Worse than galley-slaves around. 

Soon he finds a home still dearer 
Than the one in youth be lost ; 

Oft shines manhood firmer, brighter. 
For a spring by storm-clouds cross'd. 

In a vine-clad cottage clamber 
. Bright-hair'd children on his knees ; 
This, the convict's simple story — 
Gentle ladies, may it please ! 



TO A FALSE WOMAN. 

O'er the black pool of selfishness, thy heart 
Like rotten ice, sinks him who trusts within; 

In night-shade steep'd thy love's envenom'd dart 
Leaves nought behind but memory of the sin ! 
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ON SIGNING A DEED OP SEPARATION. 



A King, upon a truckle bed, 

Might sign away the world. 
And see his glories proud in night 

And sorrow widely hurl'd; 
But yet a still more glorious fate 

Might open on his eyes — 
Possession of one being lov'd, 

Man's noblest, fondest prize ; 
The abdication of the heart 

All, all behind us flings 
To grief that preys upon the soul 

Of subjects as of kings. 



I sat upon a throne of light. 

Encircled in a dream, 
But scattered far that golden mist. 

No hope beyond doth gleam : 
There came a shadow from the earth 

My vision stole away, 
Where poets wing the thoughts of fire, 

That light this human clay. 
My sceptre was the bliss to love, 

My crown that love retum'd ; 
This heart in ashes now remains. 

That once so wildly bum'd. 
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But yesterday this hand hath sign'd 

She must no more he mine : 
I would my hand had withered heen. 

Ere it had need to sign. 
The vampires of the social crew 

Have batten'd on my fate, 
And things relentless, hut despis'd. 

Fed on my breast their hate. 
I turn to God — he heeds not yet, 

Around me all is gloom, 
I clasp'd the altar eagerly, 

And found it — Passion's tomh ! 



THE LOVER TO HIS LOST MISTRESS. 



Somethnes I think Fll follow thee» 
To claim thee as mine own ; 

I will tell thee how I linger 
In this wilderness alone. 



I will take my seat close by thee. 
All fieaniliar by thy side ; 

Thou wilt see my look of anguish 
If thy lip should seem to chide. 
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If I did this, could'st thou chide me, 
With the memory of our love 

In ^ likeness kneeling by me, 
Like a soul fled from above ? 



In thine own angelic semblance, 
When I clasp'd thy fleeting form, 

In the gleam of golden sunset, 
Soon to dose in night and stonn. 



Thou wflt fear to send me from thee. 
Lest my beating heart should break ; 

As, with silence more than speaking, 
Thy soft willing hand I take-^ 



Then I draw thee gently to me. 
Murmur low with accents clear ; 

As if one should feel an echo 
Ere its challenge met the ear. 



For my words should be the echo 

Of the past felt in thy heart ; 
I would speak fbr both in breathing 
" 'Tis not posdUe to part— 
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" For the stars they are not perjur'd, 
And hy them our vows we swore, 
And the Heaven scowl'd not ahove us 
As we spake them o'er and o'er." 



Methinks, mine eyes would meet thee, 
Like twin flowers upon a hill, 

Saying, " Take us to thy bosom. 
For the winter winds are chill ; 



" And we must die away from thee, 
Whene'er thy steps stray on ; 
No hand but thine may gather us 
This cruel waste upon." 



Methinks my voice would say to thee, 
" I was thy plighted love ; 
The earth its garment changes 
And the sky grows dark above. 



* As the flitting storm-clouds wander 
Black and homeless o'er its face ; 
But, in hope, the stars still glitter 
Through the ether's boundless space : 
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" Had thy love then all its portion, 
'Mid the changing things of earth ; 
With the clouds that sudden vanish 
In their hour of stormy hirth? 



" With the leaves of summer falling 
In the winter to decay — 
Did thy lovelit eyes not tremhle 
With one soulrctemal ray ? 

XV. 

" Yes, I see the light returning, 

Whilst thy melting eyes speak bliss "■ 
Like a rose-leaf on my forehead 
Gently falls a humid kiss ! 



L' AMOUR QUI PASSE ET L^ESPOIR QUI VIENT. 

I. 

I lov'd her, I wooed her, I won her at last. 

And «ach soft spell of fondness around me she cast, 

As together we stood 'neath the stars, and she swore 
That like us none had lov'd in the wide world before ; 
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While I drank her wild whispers deep down in my soul 
With their music the dashing waves sparkle and roll, 

And she bids me look fiir in the bright sapphire west 

For a home in the clouds where our hearts might find rest ; 

For she said she might lose me in this world of pain, 
And her breath came in sobs as she questioned again, 

If my heart were as true, as the heart that was mine, 
Might the golden chords snap that our bosoms entwine ? 

Would I ever be colder — another love weave, 

And, forgetting my vows, bid her fainting soul grieve ? 

And she swore that she liv*d in my smile, look, or nod. 
And with blasphemy called me her angel and God : 

How little I thought her soft blasphemy flew, 
Wing'd with fabehood, on high, thro' the skies deepening 
blue! 



And she lay in my arms — ^then a dark whisper stole. 
Like the hiss of a snake, o'er my shuddering soul : 

And it said, first in dreams, then in whispers, " Arise ! 
She is heartless, and loves thee not — ^look in her eyes'' — 

And I look'd in her eyes and I felt of a truth 
That an old age had crept o'er our love in its youth. 

And her step grew more haught, and her eye wax'd more 

cold. 
And she pledg'd not my soul with her glance as of old : 

But when others came round her and prais'd her, she wore 
A proud glance I never saw in her before. 
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Whilst t watch'd her m nlence my heart I might hear 
As it throhh'd in my hreast, when her step came not near, 

When her step came not near me as seated aloof 

I sat down rohed in grief 'neath the dusk of my roof: 

And she sang not for me ; whilst each melody seem'd 
Like an echo of Joy I had once fondly dreamed : 

And her light step, that tripp'd like a fiiwn in my hall, 
Grew heavy and hounded no more to my calL 



Then I sudden gave hirth to a sharp pieipcing cry. 
And I thought if anotiier she lov'd, I would die— 

Could I hope for oblivion, see not her bliss. 
Nor my spirit be torn by the sound of a Ids^— 

But a chill frcm the threshold of Death met my heart, 
And the midnight beyond made my soul backward start ; 

For I fancied my punislmient might be to cling 
To the world I abhorred, like a visionless thing. 

As the spectre of crime hovers still round the f^Mt 
Where the dull earth that held it doih fester and rot, 

In the shadow that seems 'neath yon black Yew aHve, 
Where the rank waving grass will not i^ring up and thrive ; 

In the moonlight that quickens o'er vault and green mound. 
When the flight of a bat is a loud painful sound. 

And the tombstones seem chi»iging around, as the snow 
From ihe white phantom iceberg slips noiseless below. 

When the frozen seas tinkle and lazily creep, 

And the pale soul of Death seems to stir from its sleep. 
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Thus I thought that my spirit hy passion betray 'd 
Like a miser's might haunt where my treasure was laid : 

When the shadows of twilight should mix with her hair, 
If a lover knelt to her, that I might be there ; 

With the chill mom unfasten the windows of gloom, 
And on sunbeams transfix'd be idive in her room — 

So I tum'd on my griefs, as a lion at bay 
Rends the wild dogs would make him whea wounded their 
prey. 

IV. 

It is night ! O'er my dwelling there shines down a star, 
Like a ray on a tomb, from a bright world afar : 

'Tis the same that her tears once impearl'd from the sky, 
As she whisper'd her faint soul deserted would die. 

It is o'er ! She is gone with a treacherous wile. 

And the false world comes round her to proffer its smile. 

There's the rapture of praise from a cold lying lip. 
And the flatterer, wasp-like, on perfume doth sip : 

'Twas the breath of my soul — ^now 'tis shed all around, 
As the ape tears and scatters a rose on the ground. 

And society's hags, with thin smiles o'er a sneer, 
Like the paint on a death's-head, draw jauntily near ; 

And the fool and the tempter, with stale selfish lies, 
Spread the circle around her where innocence dies : 

'Tis the charmed ring of Fashion, whose demon is Pride, 
And the leering Sin steps forth and claims her as bride ; 

As she pledges her soul, lo ! one sorrowful face 

'Mid the throng briefly seen in her breast leaves no trace. 
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Round my mansion I wander ere day hath hegun, 

Till its casements, like hlind eyes, look hlank in the sun. 

Like a stranger at evening I come to my gate, 
And within sit down hopelessly staring at fate. 

All the chattels are round me she threaded among, 
And the moments are told hy the same warning tongue, 

That my ears met hefore from the time-piece of gold. 
Ere the fatal stroke death to my happiness told : 

It was here that I hrought her. My heart then I set 
To heat time with her own, as our warm bosoms met — 

For a life, for an age, that should glide aoftiy hy. 
Like a river sun-lit 'neath a bright summer sky. 

In her eyes seeking deeply and oft to unweave, 
All the bright mystic depths where thoughts sparkle or 
grieve. 

From a neighbouring home the same music is heard. 
And my thoughts to fresh anguish hath wantonly stirr*d : 

O'er yon mirror her beauty hath glanc'd o'er and o'er. 
Like that mirror my eye-sight is gladden 'd no more ; 

Would her image as lightly had fled from my soul ; 
Might the dark stream of Time ne'er again backward roll, 

To the sad voice of Memory stretch'd on its brink, 
Crown'd with pale willow leaves that the cold waters drink. 

Would her vine-trellis'd hair had ne'er perfum'd my face. 
Would this breast had not Iniser'd each soft speaking 
grace — 
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Would rd liv^d unawaken'd to bliss that is dead 

And the white-winged moments ne'er come, that are fled ! 

It is Evening and Autumn, Th^ ^^inds whistle round, 
And the pale ghosts of Summer flit fast to the ground ; 

Down the pathway they rustle, then volleying fall 

On the dark window, shaken from Night's dripping pall. 

like a robber I creep to the side of my bed. 

To steal peace from repose— but find sleep lying dead ; 

And lie down by the sleep that is murder'd, in vain 
To compose in its semblance my brow knit with pain. 

Lo ! the billows of passion tumultuous roll. 

And in scorn lift and dash down the wreck of my soul ! 



It is past ; like a dream that may ne'er come again ; 
I have wept for my folly and emil'd back on pain. 

Grief hath since followed grief, sorrow kib'd sorrow's heel, 
Till the sear'd heart exhausted refuses to feel. 

But from Soy laid in dust springs the thirst for a name, 
And the coffin of love is the cradle of fame. 

For the boy-love must die on the altar of man, 
Ere his thoughts may in freedom the universe span ; 

Ere the stately ship hold on her course in the sun, 
Bre the strong bow be bent and the swift rafie be run. 

Tear the soft siQuen curtain away from the soul 

That would wrestle with Evil or reach Wisdom's goal I 

But let it in rent of the storm-cloud appear 

And with sorrow be temper'd its bright Angel spear. 
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Fot the world hath no pleasure not wedded to death, 
And our warmest hopes pass like this mortal's frail hreath. 

Tis the struggle that makes us. The hope that is dead 
Leaves the ash whence a Phoenix doth hurst forth instead. 

0*er a tomh in this world must Amhition recline, 
Ere it glance hack to Heaven with glories divine, 

As a white marhle monument shines through the night, 
When the piure star of Faith on its forehead sheds light 

*Tb the shipwrecked soul winneth the isle of content. 
Where it drifts on the lone spar hy Misery lent ; 

And the spirit that suffers most pangs in its youth 

Hath hut pluck'd a few thorns from the pathway of Truth. 



TO , ON PARTING. 



Thou, that I lov'd so dotingly 
And trusted with confiding heart. 

Take now this mournful verse from me, 
For ever, that we part — we part ! 



The future of my soul shall be 
A fearful shadow of the past ; 

Days happy once, that blightingly 
Have left me— Uke the sea o'ercast, 
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When the cold damp of evening wakes 
The slumherer on the fragile deck, 

Ere yet God's lion tempest shakes 
And rends, in scorn, the reeling wreck. 



Take back, I tell ihee, take hack aH^ 
The sunny glance when first we met, 

Our hopes, and follies, pangs — ^then call 
Some angel power to bid— forget. 



The various common cares of life, 
Our daily counsel, thoughts, and fears, 

Each look of sorrow, love, e'en strife, 
I see them through these falling tears, 



More clear than as they pass'd, when we 
Stood clasp'd awhile in sheltering cave 

Upon the brink of that dark sea, 
Time's bitter birth and endless grave. 



And now we stand on either shore. 
Apart — apart ! I stretch in vain 

My arms — I see thee not 'Tis o'er ! 
We may not— cannot meet again ! 
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In death, I'd left thee ne'er ; had kept 
A vigil o'er thee still UBieeii ; 

But when thy quivering eyelids slept, 
Then present to thy soul had heen, 



Now— now eternal shadows keep 
Between our path their midnight gloom : 

Be dreams my life, my life the sleep 
Of one reposing on a tomh ! 



This shroud of memory round me worn, 
I'll, rending, laugh to scorn the smart ; 

The rohe of Nessus thus were torn, 
But never heals the hleeding heart. 



This is but life. We are soul-riven. 
Nor ihus may meet in realms above ; 

This heavenly boon alone is given, 
When souls are twins in bonds of love. 

XII. 

If thou hadU lov'd me. Ay ! what then ? 

Thou hadst not left me — ^bid me wear 
This fool's disguise, 'mid gaping men, 

A painted jest o'er worlds of care. 
D 2 
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I feel a curse within, not mine— 
I would forgive thee all. Farewell ! 

I pray no curse from One divine, 
Make thy thoughts, like mine own, a hell ! 



THE MEETING. 

I. 

I passed thee ! Thou'rt no longer mine-^ 

Deep o'er my pallid cheek 
The flush of purple shame hath left 
Its sad autumnal streak. 

II. 
With haggard troop dark winter cold 

Doth gather round my heart. 
Hath round its dying emhers crept 

And will not thence depart. 



I saw thee ! And e*en now my soul 

Thy living portrait sears ; 
I gaze on it, when nought beside 

Steals through these blinding tears. 

IV. 

Pale flocks of leaves are falling.fast, 

Like spirits of the slain ; 
But faster thoughts of anguish fall 

Heap'd o'er my bosom's pain. 
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They tell me of the cherished wreath, 
Thy white and polish'd brow 

In dark and green luxuriance wore — 
Ah me ! 'tis &ded now. 

VI. 

Not like the immortal wreaths bestow 'd 

By pious hands on death ; 
They bloom, but thia has withered been 

In my warm living breath. 



I sought its drooping leaves to aid, 
I would not see them die ; 

They seem'd so like the hours of bliss 
We snatch'd at, fleeting by. 



The dew from Griefs night-flowers was there, 
With which wan cheeks are wet ; 

The sighs that o'er faint shuddering Hope 
Are breath'd by stem Regret. 



Methinks, if thus my pains were lost, 

I need not wondering be, 
That wreath might only hope to live 

If worn again by thee ! 
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And could thy warm shape pass me by ? 

And could'st thou all forget ? 
And have we, torn each fondest pledge, 

Like strangers coldly met? 



And am I farther from thee still 
Than all the world beside ? 

And must I lay .my heart firom thee ? 
Would I had rather died ! 



Despair now, like a vulture, wings 
Her flight around my head ; 

Scar'd yet by Hope's last wild dismay, 
She waits but for the dead ! 



XIII. 

In sleep sometimes I stretch my arms. 

And still my treasure find : 
Ah ! tell me why are dreams, my love. 

Than waking less unkind? 



Is not this aH a dream of woe ? 

Quick thy soft hand unveil I 
Quick touch me, lest in sleep I die — 

My quivering pulses fail ! 
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XT. 



Lest I should die in sleep, my love, 
And on thee gase no more— 

One wailing cry, and I am gone 
Unto the silent shore. 

XVI. 

Unto the silent shore, where hope 
Prints not her footsteps vain ; 

I might not hear thy thrilling cry— 
" Come hack, my love, again I " 



I might not see thy dazzling arms 
Stretch'd wildly forth for me ; 

Dim roll hetween the hoatless waves 
Of dark Eternity ! 



THE ETERNITY OF SOUND. 

Nothing altogether dieth. 

Though its shape may change on earth, 
From the cloud that shadowy fiielh 

To the insect's fluttering hirth ; 
Stin 'tis matter, ever hreeding 

Some fresh form at Nature's will. 
And ihe human tide receding 

Beats upon a new shore still. 
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Nought from space can ever perish, 

Though the brightest things decay, 
And the hearts we most do cherish 

Change the soonest into clay : 
Life and Death are ever pla3ring 

Link'd in mystic union wild ; 
Death, the skeleton, goes Maying, 

To a grave steals Life the child. 

'Mid strange thoughts that silent quiver 

Falling on my soul by night, 
Like the snow on some broad river 

Dim-lit by its own pale light 
Sea-ward flowing to the ocean 

Whose bright waves its limits bound, 
O'er my spirit's sad emotion 

Came a vision strange of soimd. 

Canst thou bind the evening glory 

Of the sky's cloud-woven dreams. 
Heap bright story over story 

Knit with sunset's parting beams ? 
Canst thou count the drops from fountains. 

Ripples of the moon-lit sea, 
Leaves of forests, crags of mountains, 

Heaven's bright stars ? — then follow me ! 

No more round the sun revolving 

But in frenzy spun and torn, 
'Mid the wreck of worlds dissolving 

Was my subtle spirit borne : 
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Whilst I thought all creatures waited 
For the speech of One ahove ; 

Each soul hoping, tremhling — ^fated 
For a life of wrath or love. 



Flew I o'er their sickening faces, 

Uptum'd to those portals hright ; 
Countless seed of myriad races 

Gazing, hlinded hy the light : 
As I pass'd a Voice cried near me, 

That my soul's foundations stirr'd, 
" Gather, Angels good, that fear me, 

Every erring human word." 

Through the world's hrief ages huried. 

Backward streamed each hreath^d sound, 
To the verge of Chaos hurried 

From its hlack ahyss profound ; 
Thus upon the time-less morrow 

Of a fiery eve of doom, 
Each false earth-spoke word of sorrowi 

Murmuring hroke its icy tomh. 

Came the whisper and the slander 

And the lover's plighted vow, 
Treacherous wile, and faithless candour 

Spoken with fairnseeming hrow — 
Came the oath, retraction, foUy, 

Light — ^forgotten as the breeze. 
That with dying melancholy 

Swung life's cradle 'mid the trees. 
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Came each lie that quiver'd trembling 

On the crack'd and livid lip, 
Or remorseleBS sat dissembling, 

Wasp-like beauty's dews to sip : 
Each warm troth by red mouth plighted, 

Each reply that love undid, 
Each cold word a heart that blighted. 

Or the soul's emotion hid. 



Came the patriot's mock (nration, 

Oaths of peijur'd tyrants faint, 
Dastard, vile equivocation, 

Sneer and shuffle of the saint ; 
Came the words of priests beguiling, 

God's false messengers on earth ; 
Worse than blasphemy reviling, 

IVorse than unbeliever's mirth. 

Like the world's leaves Autumn-buried, 

Age on age from perish'd trees. 
Onward, onward, swept they, hurried, 

Urg'd on by no living breeze : 
Crowding, trooping, flocking, shivering. 

Phantoms of each grain that ran 
Through l^e's hour-glass shaken, quivering, 

Since in sin the Earth began — 

Time's frail glass, whose sands are measured 

From Eternity's dull shore, 
Hope's gay, glittering birthright, treasured 

TtSI those faint sands run no more ; 
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Til their gfittering heap he level, 

And the trace is swept away ; 
As when sprites ^mtastic revel 

Far o'er desert plains away ; 

And the mirage idly ceases. 

Ere the huming sun goes down, 
Air-drawn towers fall in pieces. 

Column, temple, grove, and town : 
Waterfalls' light misty graces 

Smoke-like wreaih'd o'er forests green — 
All dissolve, and leave no traces ; 

No more e'en hy Hope are seen— 

As those voices, long forgotten, 

Fass'd me in that strange review. 
Each sad soul in sin hegotten 

Its own frenzied utterance knew ; 
Efich a huming accusation 

Felt in every utter'd sound. 
As 'twere some dark hlood-lihation 

Rising upward from the ground. 

Like grim shades with pointed finger, 

Rising awful from the earth, 
Some awhile did seem to linger. 

Some to vanish in their hirth : 
Words of hatred, haste, or anger 

Fled ere scarcely they were heard ; 
Died away in sullen languor 

Sounds hy idle Folly stirr'd. 
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While Remembrance stood by sadly, 

Waving with her mystic wand, 
Each pale trembling soul had gladly 

Seal'd with Death a lasting bond. 
To escape that bitter anguish, 

Vain remorse and fierce regret ; 
Better this than endless anguish. 

Could, oh ! could they but forget ! 

Not one blasphemy e'er utter'd 

But comes, wing'd with terror, back ; 
Not one base wish darkly muttered 

Finds not to some heart its track. 
Oh I 'tis strange to mark how alters 

Earth's proud vain opinion there ; 
In the world. Truth oftenest falters. 

Now Hypocrisy stands bare. 



In no written page recorded. 

All in human life e'er said. 
False or cruel, base or sordid, 

Thus accusing meets the dead : 
Each word witness, each a token, 

Call'd forth by that Power Divine — 
'Mid oath, vow, and promise broken. 

False one, then—Mg», think of thine ! 
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THE OBSEQUIES OF WANT. 
I. 

The Child of Want— what shall he do ? 

Find Summer breath 'mid sons of gold ? 
Although the sky he tender blue, 

The eyes of all around are cold : 
Then let him die, and I will fling 
O'er his sad corpse meet covering. 



Small red-breasts from each woodland spray 
Heap'd wild-flowers once on nurselings lost : 

I do remember this, astray 
With thoughts world-nipp'd, not killed by frost : 

Far back, bright o'er their leafy biers, 

Youth's rainbow melted into tears. 



Ah, me ! how chang'd this grown-up toil— > 

To cover o'er Want's icy death ! 
The Autumn winds my cares would spoil 

To snatch leaves from their withering breath ; 
Meihinks I need some other gear 
Wherewith to deck Want's stony bier. 



Two golden coins to close his eyes 
first from a miser's hoard I'll steal ; 

The sightless orbs bribe with surprise 
To quit their frozen mute appeal, 

Where Pity, white-rob'd nun, on high. 

Kneels radiant o'er the star-pav'd sky. 
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Then o'er his face with decent fear 
A kerchief let me hackward fling, 

Steep*d in each gailic-tortiir'd tear 
Dropp'd round a great and dying king ; 

And all the hrine hy heir-doms shed 

To weep the wealth-devising dead. 

VI. 

Or from the world's vast play-house drear 
111 step within some lesser fane, 

Where, with not more fictitious tear, 
Soft hright eyes mourn the actor's pain. 

And so-hedew'd, I'll wring the veil 

To hide with care Want's features pale. 



Next, lest his corpse should still lie hare. 
Hypocrisy's wide cloak 111 grasp : 

She will not lend it ! Aid me, tear 
The dark folds from the hra2en clasp. 

'Tis needed — ^lest, at such a sight, 

Snug human Pity, scar'd, take fright! 



'EHEA HTEPOENTA. 

TO . 

I. 
Could I give life to all I feel. 

The curse that grows within me now, 
And on thy forehead stamp the seal 

And hurl the hrand upon thy brow. 
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I were revenged! — but all in vain— 
Thou hast no heart to mourn the sting ; 

Thou'dst only writhe beneath the pain, 
Nor one soft thought thy bosom wring. 

II. 
Were I a God, sublime as Jove, 

With lightnings shrouded in mine eye, 
From Heaven's tremendous throne above 

To bid thee tremble, stoop, and die, 
Twere nothing \ for thou could'st not feel. 

Within thy world of sel^ one throe 
Of that which Love alone can steal 

From cruel scorn to deck his woe. 

III. 
Annihilation ! What were it ? 

The memory of one bygone day ; 
When, with soft vows by falsehood knit. 

Thou breath'dst upon my living clay ; 
Without a soul, a heart — the dread 

Of God and judgment — pride, or shame- 
Were more than flames by demons fed, 

Had'st thou but lov'd, like me, the same. 

IV. 

And what, if it be true thou art 

The tenant of a bubble vain— 
An insect thing within my heart. 

The false creation of my brain ? 
What if I love not thee, but dreams — 

A poet's languid sigh in sleep ? 
Oft heals the wound whence life-blood streams. 

But foncy mines within more deep. 
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Yet, why repine for .fancies lost? 

Why thus, distraught, for shadows rave ? 
Why mourn a gleam of sunshine tost 

On idle fiction's topmost wave ? 
Pygmalion ask'd hut life of old, 

Ere he might wed his statue's grace ; 
But I must hUl a heart more cold. 

Ere hope to light with love thy face. 

VI. 

'Tis not thy fault thou art thyself! 

Not she I dreamt of, worshipp'd, lov'd — 
If thou didst weep for worldly pelf. 

And gav'st me not thine hand unglov'd. 
E'en at the altar ! I forgive — 

Had Truth once shone on that clear hrow, 
My scorn had not thus hid thee live : 

Thy utter meanness saves thee now ! 



END OF PART I. 
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CTPXtSSS LEAVES AND PASSION FLOWERS. 

METHOUGHT IN SLUMBER. 

Methought in slumber thou did'st o*er me stoop, 
With eyes like twin soft stars of liquid light, 

Till on my forehead fell from pearly loop 
Thy tresses perfum'd as the Eastern night 

Thy lips to mine like humid rose-leaves clung, 
In the low murmur of a tender kiss : 

Awhile, in turn, I raptur*d o'er thee hung. 
Then sank down fainting in the lap of bliss. 



IF THOU DOST LOVE ME. 

If thou dost love me, I will ever live 
Within the radiance of thy star-lit eye ; 

If I offend thee, let thy spirit ^ve 
The sad permission to forget— or die. 

As some lost wretch IH kneel upon the shore. 
Ere Hope's dim sail in distant twilight fade, 

Then, like a stray ghost, wander o'er and o'er 
Grief's deftert isle, amid its world of shade. 

E 
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LEAVE ME NOT. 

I cannot, may not, love but thee, 
Then smile on this sad heart : 
Say not those piercing words to me, 

" We must for ever part !" 
Fling back thy veil of shadowy hair. 
Give me a look to sta^ despair ! 

By all that thrills my memory 

In dreaming o'er the past. 
Each passion-flower of ecstacy 

That shed its leaves so fast ; 
By wan Hope's last bright, hectic spot, 
Each wild embrace — ah ! leave me not! 



THE FLIGHT OF WISDOM. 



Love died within my stricken soul ! 

An old man led me from the tomb : 
Then, pointmg to the stars that roll 

Eternal, glittering through the gloom. 
He rang'd their mystic alphabet 
•To bid my earth-fed soul forget, 
And told me that the end was there 
Of pain and sorrow, grief and care ! 
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His name was Wisdom ! — as I caugbt 
The honied accents from his tongue. 
How nobly was the lesson taught — 

My heart already seem'd less wrung— 
A fleeting Memory came by, 
Tossing her thin hands with faint cry; 
The blinding tears rush'd o'er my sight : 
He fled — I wept, alone, in night 



A TWILIGHT THOUGHT. 

From yon curtain'd cloud, her slumber leaving, 

Steals the moon in witchery of light. 
Bright the waves in soft luxuriance heaving 

Meet the deep sighs of the dark-tress'd night ; 
But the magic scene to me is shaded, 

And its power to shed sweet influence nought; 
lis the spirit's dim eclipse when faded, 

Sadly veil'd by lone {^nd sorrowing thought 

Earth with fond remembrance gently quitting. 

In an hour like this I would depart, 
Propp'd by pillows, near the casement sitting. 

Hear the beat of every loving heart, 
See the moon-beam kiss the silent ocean. 

Press the hand that vainly bid me stay. 
Then let sleep with bitter, sweet emotion 

Through the twilight steal my soul away ! 
e2 
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THE EARTH IS FAIR FOR SOME THAT SMILE. 

The eartii is fiur for tonie that m^e, 

But tok for those tiiat weep, 
Ai^ I have liv'd -a little while 

That now would •niy deep. 
My childhood asks me of <iie hoar, 

And why I wake m pain — 
Ah ! wonld my sprit had the power 

To he a child again. 

Alas ! the heart that is heguil'd 

By joy that fades so soon, 
Feels hut the sorrow of a child, 

When clouds enrobe the moon : 
For every cradle 'neath her rays. 

She mlvers o'er a tomb, 
The lamp of wisdom only stays 

To light us in the gloom. 



AH! LITTLE DREAMT I, ON THE DAY. 



Ah ! little dreamt I, on the day 
I drew thee to s(^ Baphian bowws, 

How soon Time's stream would bear away 
Love's scatter'd tordi and wither'd flowers, 

And leave me, ere my locks grew white. 

To sigh for mom, yet weep for night. 
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II. 
There is a scar beneath my hair, 

T^ere is a sorrow at my heart, 
The one in old age I shall bear. 

The other may not from me part- 
But I, in pride, will clasp my fate, 
Meet scorn with scorn, and hate witih hate! 



THE LIPS WHICH SPAKE.*^ 

I. 

The lips which spake those silvery sounds 

I ne'er again may see ; 
But, oft, like dreams of childish love, 

They'll haunt my memory : 
Looks, too, there were as one had stray 'd 

Bright crystal gates within. 
Where spirits dwell and met their eyes 

Without reproof or sin. 

II. 
And she I lov'd was 'mid them tOOif 

But comes, in light, no more ; 
Save, as I sleep by Time's dark stream, 

Her white robe skirts the shore : 
I wake and fling my aching arms 

In sudden grief on bigh, 
To me, O World ! thou might'st have been 

A Heaven beneath the sky ! 

• The first verse of this sosg is taken from an eaily Poem by 
the Author, entitled, the " Carnival at Borne." It has been set to 
music by Mr. Leigh Smi^ 
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BLEED IN THE DARK, MY SOUL ! 



Bleed in the dark, my soul ! nor let 
The world deride thy woes ; 

If thou canst not thyself forget, 
Let gloom around thee close : 

Nor jdeld the sacred wounds of grief 

To careless douht, or cold heliefl 



Mournful the fate of him, whom song 

May cheer, alas ! no more ; 
Though swan-like he hut sail along 

To dark ohlivion's shore : 
Sound, then, my harp ! the Indian Brave, 
In death, sings for himself, the stave ! 



RETURN! MY LOVE, RETURN! 

I. 
I lay me down at hreak of day. 

Yet rise at early mom. 
To feel that something from my heart^- 

My aching heart — is torn : 
In dreams — awake — I hear a voice. 

Whose thrilling accents hum 
And echo in my soul, it cries— 
" Return! my love, return!" 
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I'll wrap thee from the world's rude storms, 

I am thy lover — ^friend; 
Oh ! bid this dream — ^this hideous dream — 

Oh ! bid it quickly end : 
They love thee not, that circle thee 

From me, they may not learn 
This heart, whose world is only thine ; 

Return ! my love, return ! 



I ONLY LOV*D THEE MORE. 

True, I have wander'd o'er the world, 

Yet in this faithful breast, 
As in a lake, thine image slept. 

In dream-like beauty drest : 
It mattered not what skies above, 

What landscape fring'd the shore. 
Thou wert my ocean-star of life, 

I only priz'd thee more. 

Beneath the violet-curtain'd eve, 

Wher^^^|ihthe distant palm. 
My sotd, b^Hld remembc^ce t^'d. 

But mock'd the thrilling calm : 
And when the genie of the storm 

Breath 'd flame with angry roar, 
Thy thought soft slumbers round me wove, 

I only lov'd thee more. 
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WHAT TAUGHT MY ANGUISH'D SOUL TO LOVE ? 

1. 

What taught my angnish'd sou} to lore 

A thing 80 firail at thee ? 
No fonn,4>f light from realms ahore 

Could thy false image be : 
Yet, graven here by ruthless dart, 

The fiery letters bum ; 
Thou hast the ashes of my heart 

Consumed in Memory's urn : 
Ah ! scatter them and give me rest : 
Unchain the vulture from my breast ! 

II. 

O, might the spectre of the past 

Fade 'neath the earth away ; 
With each bright hope that fled so fast 

Remembrance too decay : 
But Time, whose shadow o'er earth's flowers 

Doth reach ere well they bloom, 
Still leaves the ghosts o€ happier hours 

To glide round Memory's tomb ; 
He will not all destroy, ere Death 
Breathes on the heart with icy breath. 



THE STORM OF PASSION SWEEPS MY BREAST. 

The storm of passion sweeps my breast, 
Yet may not still the heart's deep grief; 

The dark vdcano sinks to rest, 
Whose inward pang finds no relief: 
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Again its bosom flings on high 

The fiery a^es that return ; 
The glowing lava tints the sky, 

The last green shreds of verdure bum. 



OH ! COULD I PROVE. 

Oh ! could I prove your love were true 

I'd swear to love none else but you, 

And with clos'd eyelids, like a chOd, 

Dream sunbeams ever on me smil'd ; 

But I do fear should you espy 

My fond regard and tender part, 

You'd only lead Hope's traitors nigh. 

And say, ** Here slumbering beats his heart ! " 

For I have found the world unkind, 
And I have lov'd with trusting mind. 
And I have slept 'neath Smnmer mom. 
Waking to Autumn skies forlom ; 
Then, if I trast, will yon prove trae ? 
rU swear to love none eke than you ; 
But new inc(mstancy, if known, 
Would leave a wretch still more alone ! 



END OF PART II. 
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A HYMN OF NATURE, 

ADDRESSED TO PAPIST, PROTESTANT, AND DISSENTER. 

I climbed a mountain, as it were 
The first step of a giant stair 

That leads to God above ! 
And on its topmost sun-bath'd rock 
Drank in the sweet electric shock 

Of universal love. 

In one bright moment then did seem 
The far ojS* city like a dream, 

Where late I sorrowing dwelt ; 
Its host of crimes uid follies, bare, 
like spectral squadrons through the air 

Of evening mists, fast melt. 

Pellucid lakes around me lay 
Sleeping in sunlight's golden ray, 

Like beauty's glasses s^Aad, 
Where Nature tricks her tresses fair 
Or sleeks her dewy twilight hair. 

Ere stol'n cloud-rob'd to bed. 
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All garmented in light I stood 

And saw the hawk pois'd a*er the wood 

Beneath me hovering fly ; 
My shadow stretch'd far down the steep— 
'* Let those who live in cities weep, 

And sin, and mourn, and die." 

My sold felt purg'd, my spirit free, 
I cried aloud in ecstacy. 

Then knelt — 'twas not in vain, 
Where breaih'd the blue-bell's soft perfrnne. 
Soon o'er my spirit stole the bloom 

Of infancy again. 

To One imseen my prayer I rais'd 

And thought not how He shoidd be pnds'd. 

My church the world around ; 
Alas I those prayers that only feed 
The bigot's soul with envious creed, 

Fall poison'd to the ground. 

Let him in^ dull polluted cell. 

And hkn that mocks with book and bell 

A worship pure and true — 
Without one thought of God above,. 
Without one spark of Heavenly love— - 

Go scent the hare-bells blue : 

The birds hia choir, the sun his light. 
The starfrhis candles lit by night. 

Not flickering vain through day; 
The dark religion of his soul 
Like vapours chill shall backward roll^ 

Truth crown him with her ray. 
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Ah think they of a God at all, 
In ehmreh, cathedral, chapel small, 

That quarrel o'er a name-~ 
Things undefined, or only guese'd-— 
Mere forms of acting things mihless'd-^ 

But Hearen's great word defkme ?— 

Round y<m grey stones what rascals caw? 
Each turret-haunting, chattering d6w 

Doth mock the priestly race, 
But senseless breeds no real spite. 
Kind nature bids him wing his ffight— 

He shows no douMe fkce. 

He does not call it Jesus' will, 
His cup with venom'd hate to fiD 

And scowl, and curse, and strike. 
If others deem some other way 
Than his may lead to realms of day 

And save the soul alike. 

He asks no paltry turnpike toll 

On life's dread bridge, at sin's dark goal. 

Nor swears no bridge beside 
May span the fiery waves below. 
No cocklcHsheU but his may row 

O'er the eternal tide. 

He does not use God's dreaded name, 
As password to earth's fleeting fame, 

Whose substance lives in hell, 
He does not steal, lie, murder, cheat— 
To sit down 'mid the Saints' ilite 

And mock salvation seU. 
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He does not brettdie wi<;h serpent breath 
On one vepentent ere his dea^ 

To grasp the orphan's dower ; 
Nor when the dream of life grows dim, 
To Calilomian Idol grim 

Turn Heaven's ben%nant power. 

He preaches in no partial strain. 
Causing the Angels' bosoiiis pain 

To hear their God belied: 
In short, he is not Wisdom's fool, 
Ambition's danag, frenzied tool, 

Gehenna's black-rob 'd bride. 

Come, leave your worldly spoils to pray 
For light within your human clay, 

Ere fellow souls you save; 
Beneath the sky's celestial cope. 
Step naked forth each Priest and Pope 

And cunning, surplic'd knave. 

Ask mercy on your greater sin, 
Ere you for others' faults begin 
To bend in hideous pride ; 
Then, flung aside your worldly power. 
Your gifts be like the meek bhie flower 
That decks the mountain side. 

As simplcHiad as village gpraves, 
Is the true ministry that saves 

Beneath approving Heaven ; 
As curst as Scythian's lustful tomb 
That yawns with sacrificial gloom. 

The Pharisaic leaven. 
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To every church, sect, schism, bdie^ 
Truth's earliest loss, or latest grief, 

That' charity belies, 
A Wesson on the mountain side 
Were worth a life's cathedral pride. 

Where true religion dies. 

Tet not to saint's ascetic groan, 
Geneva's sneer or canting moan, 

Be preference idly given ; 
The humble hypocrite is worse 
Than purpled despot's mitred curse, 
And farther still from Heaven. 



THE DIRGE OF ERIN. 

Yoke-mate of bondage to the British car, 
iSad Ireland, stagger to thy home, the grave ; 

Thou hast no other, save in gloom afor 
Beyond the desert of the western wave. 

'Increase and multiply" was God's command. 

He gemm'd the ocean with thine emerald shore ; 
Man bids thy ghastly legions quit the strand. 
Or sink benumb 'd to live in death no move. 

A double Charon bides his palsied freight, 
On each black hull is figured wild despair: 

To quit thy country, or to die, thy fate ; 

One grinning sign-post meets thy vacant stare. 
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The dragon's teeth are sown ! Behold, arise 
A crop of Death. Want's fearful shadows fall ; 

Her icy sickle gleams 'neath frowning skies, 
And o'er the cradle dooms the fate of all. 

Hme was, mirth sparkling laugh'd or legend wept, 
'Mid fancy's dew-drops on thy verdant shore : 

Thy daughters danc'd, thy sons athletic leapt : 
Alas ! nor song, nor dance, may frolic more. 

E'en the wild pensive notes of Moore are fled. 
With the gay numbers of his softer lyre ; 

Grief dares not wail amid the &mi8h'd dead. 
Yon fearful chamel bids e'en grief expire ! 

Mute is the land's despair I The wrong too deep 
For idle words their sad complaint to give—- 

Hope flies forlorn, or pallid sinks to sleep, 
Tis Hope alone bids mournful genius live ! 

I saw one linger by the crimson 'd waves, 
lake the last shadow round a funeral P3rre; 

His cheek was hollow as hi» island eaves, 
His blue eyes wander'd with prophetic fire* 

His hair fell wildly as the gleanings snatch'd 
By orphan fingers from the trampled clay ; 

Each dry sharp bone alternate hollows match'd, 
The deep-sown furrows of a live decay. 

The Lazarus of a nation seem'd he there, 

Call'd forth to warn the rich. Methought the scent 

Of graves came mingled with the mountain air, 
Cold evening mists their blighting horror lent. 
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ndck-flocking voices whisper of the tomh, 
Telling their woes with chill mysterious hreath ; 

Dark spirits cloud-like hurry through the gloom, 
As dead leaves eddy round the feet of Death. 

So stood he— whilst his mantle in the wind 
Stream'd like the canvass on a tottering mast : 

Awhile he stood, hut could no utterance find, 
His quivering lips mov'd idly in the hlast* 

The smile upon his lips for ever flown, 

Had left them seal'd with stamp of frenried wrong- 
The wrong he hore from others, not his own — 

Atiength pour*d forth the wave of hroken song— 



'' Strike not the harp again ! but let each string 
Twiri in the blast upon a gloomy shore, 
Where the waves moan, and phantom searbeUs ring 
Their island foneral — Strike the harp no more ! 

** Touch not another string I It were to mock 
The ghost of pale destruction flitting round : 
The lightest breath of mekdy would shock-* 
The shatter'd harp lies mouldering on the ground. 

** Come, sound another strain ! Bring forth the gong 
Of cavernous hunger ; let the drum be stirr'd 
By living spectres rattling dragg'd along; 
The sharp triangle's iron rings be heard ; 

** Want's hollow clattering bones ; the sad shrill fife 
Flay'd on by children bom with faces old ; 
Starvation's lingering round — the dirge of life-^ 
By strains like these let Erin's fate be told ! 
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** Yet, 'mid the torturiag pangi of slow decay, 
Though tugs the vulture at a pe(^le's breast — 
How few the crimes, how vast the noisery, say ! 
Let cruel rulers speak with lips unblest. 

" Lo, where the savage murderer glides along, 
His dark soul piotur'd in his face of night ; 
Yet starving vengeance scorns the plunderer's wrong ; 
A deed of blood, not meanness, stains the light. 

" See the mute beggar through yon window stare 
Where Plenty reigns, and food is heap'd around, 
Untempted — till with dull reproachful glare. 
His gaunt form sinks down on the flinty ground. 

*' Speak out, ye nations ! Back for many an age 
Ransack your hidden catalogues of grief : 
No tale like this is grav'd on Famine's page. 
To palsy wonder and to mock belief! 

" His eyes grow dim ; the voices of the crowd, 
Like angry waters o'er his fading brain 
Rush, with harsh grating murmurs, fierce and loud ; 
Then, as life ebbs, recede and die again. 

" Take up and hide his ghastly frame — Quick ! Heap 
Dark mould upon his ribs, and fill ihem out 
With unaccusing earth, six inches deep — 
Strew Pity's eye-^ust to the world without. 

" Place him not deep beneath the cold damp sod. 
When sounds the trumpet, at the day of love 
And wrath, he thus shall soonest meet his God 
And tell the story of his wrongs above. 
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" Tell how he perish'd, 'mid no lack of food- 
Heaven's mystic doom ; read rich men's bills of fare. 
Speak frightful waste in ears of angels good ; 
Rehearse the sorrows of his mute despair. 

'' No lying witness then, no cunning foe 

Shall turn the spring of mercy from his door ; 
No curst dissembler dare disguise his woe ; 
Or cruel spoiler rob him o'er and o'er. 

''The sad Hungarian and the trampled Pole, 

Each at his side, their piteous tale shall plead ; 
The wrong'd Italian bare his injur'd soul ; 
The brave Circassian not all idly bleed. 

** See yonder leprous band— how all dismay 'd 

Hang low their furious heads round murder'd Hope ! 
Each tyrant slave, who liberty betray'd, 
The coward Emperor and the Judas Pope. 

** There Naples quivers, Haynau crouches low, 
Like tiger scorch'd 'mid walls of living flame ; 
With that foul monster, mankind's deadliest foe. 
The hireling scribe who stabs a nation's tame, 

" There all shall meet — ^man's lying veil be torn . 
By Justice from the fiice of Truth sublime ; 
The tyrant sink engulph'd in fiery scorn ; 
Earth's greatest sufferers bear the pall of Time. 

** Strike not the harp again ! Let misery sleep ! 

To Heaven is fled each sigh. The dirge is o'er — 
The tears refus'd by man let angels weep— 
One wailing cry ; then, Erin, wake no more !" 
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The last sounds died away. The gloomy pall 
Of hollow Night had swept the Autumn wave ; 

I see the gleaming surges rise and fall, 

I hear the sea-hells knell their island grave. 



THE VISION OF TRAFALGAR. 

Methought I slept where Nelson fell, 

And from the moonlit wave 
There rose, evok'd hy some strange spell, 

The spirits of the hrave. 

The spirits of the hrave, that died 

Without a funeral rite. 
For England's honour and her pride. 

Came gliding o'er my sight. 

Each ghost in mourning was array *d, 

A sahle winding sheet : 
Their solemn voices did uphraid 

As each rose to his feet 

Each from the depths of ocean clear ; 

It was a thrilling sight ! 
Dull sounds of grief pour'd on my ear 

And shrieks of sad afiright. 

And every face was struck with fear 

That, dying, was so bold, 
That smil'd upon his watery hier 

And kiss'd the waters cold. 
f2 
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Methought I saw the Commodore, 

The Captain, and the *< Mid," 
The negro, and the hoatswain hoar-^ 

All whom the sea had hid. 

AH them whose hones had suffered change 

In ocean's oozy hed, 
Where travel slimy creatures strange 

With scales and crested head ; 

Great eels with saucer eyes that peep 
Through drowned ports in play, 

And strong-sheU'd things that sideways creep, 
Like lawyers on their prey. 

Where hlacken'd skulls, 'mid treasure lost, 

Grow sea-weed green for hair. 
By tumbling billows sometimes tost 

With glistening pebbles faii;^ 

And star-fish, on the rough sea-strand 

A thousand miles away ; 
Such skull the fisher takes in hand, 

'' God help thee,'* he doth say, 

** Perchance thy brain o'er many a sea 
Hath ach'd with thoughts of home, 
And myriad thoughts in search of thee 
Have cross'd the bitter foam." 

I thought, then, indistinct and vast 

Great vessels 'gan to loom ; 
Dark hull and shroud, yard-arm and mast^. 

Grew round me in the gloom. 
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And then a voice was beard to call 
'< Is England's might no more V* — 

I heard its ringing echoes fall 
'Mid caves upon the shore. 

" Is Ei^Umd's might no moret" it said, 
** And was our death in vain? 
And is the daring spirit fled 
That brav'd the stormy main ? 

** And did our Uood all idly stream, 
That ting'd the dark sea-wave^ 
As when the parting sunheams gleam 
On some deserted grave f 

'^ And fell our Nebon then in death, 
To earn an useUss name ? 
Shall cowards blast with cruel breHth 
Our hero's glorious fismef 

** We gaze on a dismantled shore, 

Where strange ships come imhail'd; 

- The same loud surges angry roar, 
But England's might hath vail'd. 

*' The seaman, Once our country's boast, 
Dismiss'd, neglected, spurn 'd. 
Hath sail'd for ever from our coast 
And foreign wages eam'd. 

** We see die Frenchman boldly ride 
Where we once spread dismay ; 
For Britain's glory, like a tide, 
In shame hath ebb'd away. 
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** The songs that us'd to soothe our rest 
Where we are coldly laid, 
Would seem like some sad empty jest ; 
Since England is hetray'd. 

<* The mermaid sang them round our grave. 
In azure depths helow, 
Beneath the cool pellucid wave. 
Where coral treasures grow. 

" Those stirring songs of by-gone years. 
We may not hear them more ; 
For England, trembling in her fears. 
Hath stiird her lion-roar. 

" No more * Britannia rules the waves,' 
Stripped by her own behest : 
Awake ! Ah, be not willing slaves ; 
Arm yet each manly breast ! 

" No fight disastrous bath been fought. 
No conqueror trod her deck ; 
Her flag not struck, the deed not wrought^- 
Her soul the only wreck I 

'^ Curst be the sentimental fool 
That preaches disarray. 
And thrice more curst the hireling tool 
That scribbles to betray. 

" And curst he he, whose aid is slack 
To gird our native land. 
To hurl defiance doubly hack 
On the invading band. 
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'* Go, shake your rulers up from sleep ! 
The day approaches fast ; 
We heard the spirits of the deep 
Speak hoarsely through the blasts 

" They told of Cherhourg's proud array 
And moum'd our ancient flag, 
That from each yellow hulk's decay 
Now flutters like a rag. 

" * The fate of England still,' ihey cried, 
' Is in her children's power ; 
She still may flourish Freedom's ^de, 
Or fSall in one sad hour. 

'' ' It is her own to do or die, 
To perish or he great ; 
The shot is cast, the day is nigh, 
Prepare ye, ere too late.' 

<' By Albion's coast in evening skies 
We saw the fight rehears'd. 
We gaz'd aloft with uptum'd eyes 
On watery fleets revers'd.* 

• This Poem was written on the 20th November 1850. It is 
worthy of remark, that the Morning Pott gave the following descrip- 
tion of a phenomenon seen at Dmiboe on the succeeding January. 
In the eastern sky were seen two large vessels of the line, and 
shortly afterwards two armies drawn up in battle array. From 
their ranks stepped forth two officers, who appeared to engage in 
single combat The appearance lasted from half-past six tifi eight 
o'clock in the morning. The Mirror rfthe Time, in commenting 
on this singular appearance, stated that it was, possibly, the re- 
flected double image in the clouds of a review taking place at no 
very great distance — say, a sea-port of France, and &t the fight- 
ing officers were one or more officers giving the command in front 
of the line. 
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" We beard the thunders fast and loud, 
We saw the foe advance ; 
We might not pierce that sulphurous cloud, 
Though with a spirit glance. 

" None, none, could tell save One alone 
The issue of the fight ; 
The flag that last proud held its own. 
Was snatch'd by coming night* 

" But this we know, soon comes the fray 
Ye may not shun — Prepare ! " 
Then died the warning voice away 
Athwart the sullen air. 

And soon I heard a moaning sound 
As if through cordage stray'd, 

Or when the wind sweeps o'er the ground 
Where hollow guns are laid — 

All in the rank long grass that grows 

By some dismantled fort, 
Where rusty cannon-shot in rows 

Are pil'd for children's sport. 

Unto their briny chambers fast 

Down sank the spectres grim : 
Old Ocean whiten'd 'neath the blast 

Of morning chill and dim. 
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THE DEVIL'S FLIGHT. 

From his palace of crystal and steel, • 

In the great park of Hades, one night, 
Leaving Judas a duplicate Seal, 
Did the Fiend up to earth wing his flight : 
For he said, " All my favourites, down here helow, 
Speak of brotherly love amid sad human woe ;** 
And he'd heard to the ghost of a sable Jim Crow 
A soul preach a sermon. 

<< One would fancy the world was so good, 

So pious, so kind, and so true, 
If my friends I have right understood. 
Quite a paradise snug I shall view : 
There's an Island call'd England, philanthropy's nett. 
Not content with themselves, they seduce all the reft 
Up the hack-stairs of Heaven. I am told they're the best 
Of the world. Let's determine." 

Then he spread forth his wings like a pall. 
Quickly fann'd the dull air into breath, 
And through Chaos his vast shadows fall. 
Like a frown on the cold face of Death : 
As for those who would paint the arch-fraraer of wrong 
lake a faded young noble with fair tresses long, 
And a scar on his brow — Why, a fork'd tail and prong 
Were as probable stuff. Sir. 

On his pinions an Earthquake astray, 
With a Pestilence mildew'd he caught. 

And some vices the Flood wash'd away 
To the *< Great Exhibition," thus brought : 
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There was Mdoch's own cruelty^ banished from Earth, 
Which he dropp'd upon Austria, passing in mirth ; 
It was pick'd up by Hatnau, who gave it fresh birth, 
Nay, improved in the rough, Sir. 

He was much pleas'd with Italy's look* — 
She was stain 'd by the blood of the free ; 
'Neath Priest-rule, by hook or by crook. 
Squalid Liberty bent to her knee ; 
There was stabbing abroad and police-search at home, 
And the prisons were cramm'd full round Peter's big dome. 
While the Pope gave gilt prayer-books to butchers at Rome : 
« This will do," said the Devfl. 

As he flew o'er the fair land of France 
He laugh'd for a good hour or two ; 
For he saw round an odd *' Guy Faux" dance 
A fierce motley turbulent crew : 
'Twas an effigy stufiTd widi gunpowder and straw, 
Some call'd it Napoleon, others Chambord — 
It was chance crown'd by folly. The dance was soon o'er ; 
Then in blood did they revel. 



• " He was much pleas'd with Italy's look, &c."— The Pope 
ordered 15,000 prayer-books from a bookseller at Rome, to dis- 
tribute to the French and Austrian soldiery. The two or three 
following fiicts illustrate this verse. Signor Gigli, the author, was 
seized the other day, and thrown into prison merely on suspicion 
of having concealed his uncle. Colonel Barba. A fiunily on the 
Piazza cQ Sant Eustachio were consigned to a dungeon for having 
a Protestant Bible in their house. Colonel Pichi was arrested 
contrary to the promises made him by the Government, and con« 
demned to the gallies for twenty years. This we select from recent 
accounts from Rome. The latest accounts from Naples exceed 
even this. 
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" If I ever on earth wish'd to reign," 
Said he, " here I'd as candidate show ; 
For a people so fickle and Tain 

Would soon cry, * Live old Scratch, from helow ! 
We have tried every novelty that can he crown'd. 
Absolutist — People, the worst Monarch found, 
Lola Montes and Gomersal, Lord Brough'm renown'd — 
Here's the Devil, let's have him! ' " 

Next the Channel he pass'd in a trice. 
But the Telegraph stopp'd to admire. 
And he thought he would give some advice. 
Lest the flat fish should nibble the wire. 
" I've a terminus," quoth he, " in view for each end, 
To a certain small square then the news I would send, 
And as ' Own Correspondent' my services lend 
For a few souls per annum." 
When in London, the things that he saw 
Would the Chroniclers sad pages fill ;* 
Or a Blue-Book, containing each law 
Giving license to wealth to do ill : 
put the three things that pleas'd him most, throughout the 

nation, 
Were a Pharisee breakfast to lean Emigration, 
A Cotton- mill Sadducee slurring taxation. 
And a foreign-paid Journal. 

There were many small facts to his mind — 

How the magistrates gave their decision : — 

'' I am out-done I verily find. 

All my small courts below want revision r" 

* Alluding to the papers on <' Labour and the Poor" in that 
Journal. 
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But he voted all Chancery practice a hore, 
Why not rob, strip, and murder, right off by the score ? 
And he said that for him it might soon he all o'er, 
" Zounds, what rubbish infernal !" 

He dwelt first by Exeter Hall, 

Then slunk to a Catholic Chapel — 
As a Bishop he bother'd them all 
With the secret of Eve and her apple : 
He thought if succession were worth but a fig. 
His opinion might settle friend Gorham's tythe pig, 
" Can you tell the first Chartist, since I'm the first Whig ?" 
Said one day the Devil. 

From the Park to the workhouse and gaol, 

At the opera, gibbet, and race, 
He was seen without horns or a tail. 
But Society's grin on his face ; 
And since riches were passport, he placed his account 
At the very first banker's, and drew each amount 
M[ith the air of a Rothschild or fabulous Count 
Only seen in a novel. 

Then he studied '* Statistics " to ring 

Amid plenty the nose of Starvation, 
And he found that the very best thing, 
Next to death, was a grand Emigration : 
It matter'd not much where the wretches were sent. 
There was less hope to come back the farther they went. 
And the Devil his blessings with *' Young England " blent, 
On a Romanist show-day.* 

• ** A Romanist show-day."— It is piobable, as far as we can 
judge, that the " Canterbury Settlement " is an emanation from the 
Tractarians or Jesuits. 
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. Next he ask'd if one "patriot " Uv'd,* 

And the Government straight replied " Walker!" 
As for England, had they not contriv'd 
Just to patch her, and mend her, and caulk her ? 
Then they show'd him the Dock-yard hUls on a hack shelf, 
And how each in his turn grahh'd Posterity's pelf, 
Whilst the Nation's pawn-ticket he sold for himself, 
Mark'd ''Redemption on no day." 

O'er his chocolate, scanning the ^*Post" 

Smil'd he oft at the Prostitute's fate. 
Of man's crime hoth the warning and ghost. 
Paying five-shilling fines to the State :t 
While the Marchioness flaunted her sin gross and stark — 
'Tis your lewdness in rags at which legal curs hark ; 
But he saw Laura Bell take her drive in the Park, 
With the Nepaulese Princes. 

Honour, Honesty, Faith, were all gone. 

Competition made Industry sly. 
And Belief was as dead as a stone. 
Which Tradition sang fell from the sky : 
To steer clear of the law was all Virtue now sought, 
The whole worid was a market-place— everything hought — 
Mediocrity stamp'd with lies currently wrought; 
Money even convinces ! 

• By the patriot "Walker," we mean Mr. G. k. Walker, so 
long opposed to intra-mural interments. The risk, expense, and 
fatigue mcurred by this true philanthropist have only caused his 
merits to be burked by a thankless Administration, zSiei adopting 
the results of his labours for upwards of sixteen years. 

f Upwards of 70 wretched beings were lately brought up to 
a Police Office in one day, by a razzia of the Police, and each 
was fined 5$, 
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He saw Generosity die, 

By the sons of his own bounty stricken, 
And the flush of Truth pass to the sky, 
As her mute features, orphan-like, sicken : 
He saw how the world was by mischief amus'd, 
How feeling was ever in selfishness fus'd, 
The payment of charity, friendship abus'd, 
And confidence undone. 

The Devil saw little to mend, 
And he liv'd on his capital gaily, 
^ill he met, at the season's dull end, 

With a smart Counsel from the Old Bailey ; 
To the city they went, when the quid nunc loquacious 
Said, " Ask of your bankers a favour, if gracious, 
A letter to view Barclay's vats so capacious — 
'Tis the best sight in London." 

He did so— The letter thus ran : — 

** An esteem'd friend of mine and my daughter 
Will call, show him all that you can. 
And astonish his mind with your porter :" 
When he went they a book brought with names full a score. 
And they said, " If you please, we'll your autographs store. 
We have Nicholas, Cobden, and Jung Bahadodr, 
Have the kindness to write. Sirs." 

« What Nicholas, this?" said old Nick, 

** That my character steals upon earth; 
By my sceptre a beggarly trick." 
And he frowned at the clerks' sober mirth : 

• The affiiir of Haynau is not easily forgotten, and therefore 
this diabolical paraphrase needs no explanation. 
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In a rage took the pen and wrote angrily shaking, 
Bar<m Satan and Lucifer, with his suitef taking 
A narvey <f England. — ^The clerks fell a-quaking 
With wonder and fright, Sirs. 

One by one they stole out of the room, 

And the news quickly whisper*d about. 
How that Satan had come in a Brough'm 
To take notes on the making of " stout :" 
Soon a strong congregation of draymen outside 
Gather'd gloomily round from the streets far and wide. 
And they swore by their eyes, they would quick tan his hide, 
If indeed 'twere the Devil. 

it was true that his name might be good 

On a cheque or a banker's post bill. 
That by fashion the brimstone was stood. 
But it stank in the nose of plain " Will :" 
** Come out, you old vagabond," cried they aloud, 
"We'll soon show you your sort's not the sort here al- 

low'd—" 
" Pr3rthee tell me, Asmodeus, what means the crowd ?" 
Said the Father of Evil. 

" Is this part of the making of ale ? 

It is far more like brewing a storm." 
" Perhaps 'tis nought," said his page, growing pale, 
" But a kind of rough welcome, in form." 
Quick with force catapultic there came a dead cat. 
Hit our friend in the eye, "There old fellow, take that ;" 
Now the door they break in and they "bonnet" his hat, 
And with mud and grains pelt him. 
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With torn coat down Bankside he ran, 
In dismay seeking shelter in vain ; 
It's " Old Nick," cried child, woman, and man, 
" Sarvehim out — ^wc shan't catch him again :" 
Like a hustard surpris'd, he'd no time to take flight ; 
For his wings he had left off on earth the first night, 
Not a cah-stand was near, hut the river in sight — 
Here a few kicks they dealt him. 

Few and hroken the words that he said, 

" My Mend — Rothschild-— thousands a year — 
I've to dine with a Duke— oh ! my head—" 
" Lord ! Ve don't care for money nor peer ; 
Ve're a different style from them hase sort of folk 
As would velcome a hangman to dine or to polk 
If they thought he vos vealthy, or had English spoke, 
Fe are snohs in a passion. 

" Nohs in fashion may ask you to dinner, 
Ve don't ape gentility's ways. 
And a sinner to uahis ek sinner, 

Vere he goes and votever he pays—" 
Here a hroom-stick this lecture cut short : down he went, 
When there came the police, hy Asmodeus sent, 
He had sought shelter near, where a Jew money lent, 
And escap'd with a splashing. 

Up a court full of filth Satan fled, 
Where a slip of old Eve hid him fast. 

Like a lean Falstaff, under a hed. 
Till the storm had suhsided and past: 
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And some dozen policemen, with big Serjeant Kite, 
Had secur'd two poor girls, against whom they'd a spite, 
With a cabman, who said " Here's a precious delight !" 
Pulling up from the city. 

To be short, Satan got in a barge. 

And arriy'd uafe to Leicester's famed square ; 
And the Times did next morning enlarge 
On his virtues with sympathy rare ; 
How the glaz'd cards of fashion, to ask how he felt. 
On the hall-porter rain'd, might old Cerberus melt. 
Or the gravestones of orphans with frozen tears pelt, 
In the church-yard of Pity. 

But his feelings were sore as his bones. 

So he vanish'd from London next day. 
And a green carpet-bag, full of stones,* 
Left behind him a long bill to pay ; 
With an odd boot and whisker-brush, " dickey" all torn — 
Ledru Rollin's display, when he came here forlorn, 
To pay gratitude's debt with the language of scorn 
And lampoon his asylum. 

First to Palmerston wrote he — " My lord,. 

Satan leaves in a frenzy your coast. 
May an Englishman's name be abhorr'd. 

Nor a rag left of Cromwell's proud boast : 

* We advise hotel-keepers to have a sharp eye to foreign lug- 
eage during the ** Great Exhibition," and papas and mammas to 
look out for their daughters. The late history of the Count de 
Forestier and his friend the Baron, who carried off the child of the 
Irish clergyman in France, to gratify at once their hatred to Eng- 
land and clergymen in general, and their taste for youths charms 
in particular, may be a lesson and a warning. 
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Be your mock interveiition the laugh of the world, 
Your fleets tow'd to Cherbourg, your whiskers uncurl'd ; 
Be the flags of Old England in misery furl'd 
And the Frenchmen defile 'em! 

'* May your Siamese Cobden and Bright, 
On the flood-tide of folly and wrong, 
To the whirlpool of gloomiest night 
Guide the ship of the nation along : 
Be your colonies lost by the rebel's duU sword, 
Your invention surpassed, and your merchandise floor*d. 
Your Shakespeare forgotten — ^your burlesque ador'd, 
Your best home. New Zealand. 

" May the negroes you strive to set free 
Forge the chains of a deadlier hate. 
Than the world has had eyes yet to see 
In the gloom of a proud nation's fate : 
Be your shopkeepers ruin'd, your commerce fast bound, 
And your people by taxes and steam-engines ground ; 
May Philanthropy seize you, and Mammon confound 
That which once was a free land ! 

** May the Peace Congress work out its will, 
'Till the soul of the pugilist die ; 
Whilst old women your garrisons fill. 
And your powder be never kept dry : 
May the Lion of England, caught toothless asleep. 
To a polyglot foe furnish merriment cheap, 
And the poor of the land o'er a Golgotha reap 
Ghosts of sickly potatoes." 
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This letter he seal'd with hlack wax, 

And then flew towards home o'er the isle 
Where starvation the stem peasant racks 
And the gaunt child refuses to smile : 
Where a "living death" turns up the soil in despair 
For a coffinless grave, or a sustenance hare. 
There was something the Devil had never seen, there, 
'Mid these howel-torn Catos. 

There came up a dull heavy moan,* 
But he mark'd not a tear, or a cry, 
*Twas the echo of misery's groan 
That a sad Angel hore to the sky : 
As he look'd down he saw where oppression had trod. 
Whilst the hearts of the people grew dull as a clod. 
And one skeleton face seem'd to ask for a God 
In the dark frowning heaven. 

The eyes had a dull painful stare, 

And the neck sank down in the chest, 
On the skull grew in patches the hair 
As 'twere torn from the sepulchre's rest ; 
'Twas the frame of man walking forth livid and grey, 
As if made hy a Frankenstein out of decay ; 
And the children's hones clatter'd, hut never at play — 
Be their poor souls forgiven ! 

* For this description of starvation in Ireland, we refer our 
readers to a work entitled '< Gleanings in the West of Ireland," 
by the Hon. and Rev. S. G. Osborne. " Mr. Osborne," says a 
contemporary, " has studied famine and its effects not only with 
the eye of a philanthropist but as a very anatomist" We have 
merely described what he saw, and there is no exaggeration in 
these stanzas. 

2 o 
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There was cold pallor under black rags, 

And the dry skin hung down from the army 
As if loose sticks were rattled in hags, 
And the eye glar'd with life like a charm : 
'Neath the chin was a hollow to nature unknown, 
O'er the hrow grew the hair that had fled from the crown, 
Like an ape's, or an idiot's, moss on a stone. 
Or an aftermath buried. 

In the union-house, hovel, or grave. 
Lay in silence their tenants alike. 
Round a green church-yard wall doth the wave 
Of the dim broad Atlantic loud strike : 
Whilst the coffin of him who the people betray'd, 
In a ghastly pawn saw he at Glasnevin laid ;* 
Then the Devil he shudder'd, and, like one afraid, 
His flight darkly hurried. 

October 12th, 1850. 



THE SEQUEL ; OR GROWTH IN MISCHIEF OF A 
PAPIST'S MIND. 

A PLEASANT FR0TE8TANT CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

Come here, all you duU English people. 

And list to my tale and my song, 
I will tell you of mitre and steeply 

Lord John and the Catholic wrong ; 

* The detention of the body of O'Connell at Glasnerin for 
funeral expences can hardly be forgotten. 
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How Pius and dark Antonelli, 

With those blackguards the Frinch, may they die, 
Sent a Cardinal here with pot-belly 

On our ladies confession to try. 

Dwm toith PapitU and all that befrind them ! 
May the DivU bum Cardinals blue ; 
There's the Puseyites, bad luck attind them, 
Oeh, hathershm ! whack, phiUaho ! 

¥mt Lord Minto he gave them a handle, 

Though no orders he had quite express, 
To the Divil when houldin a candle 

Or the Pope, 'tis the same thing I guess ; 
*With a royin oommission at Rome, Sirs, 

This Scotch lord his counthry betray'd, 
And a score of young ^Uotts from home, Sirs, 

Holy Counts of the Empire were made. 

Voum, ^c. 

Now when \^^seman all impudent came here. 

Finding blasted his impious hope, 
Of his misdon he threw all the blame here 

On this Scotchman who butther'd the Pope ; 
Sure, he bade the Sicilians be free, Sirs, 

Then sold them to Naples' dire king ; 
But this latter deception's a spree. Sirs, 

May turn out a serious thing. 

Dawn, ^c. 

* Since this was written, it is but fair to say, that Lord Minto 
l^e a satisfEictory and complete denial to the charge of being cog- 
nisant of, or accessory to, the Pope's intention. Perhaps the Pope 
did point to the papers — perhaps he did not The Protestant part 
of the country is, I believe, quite satisfied that it was a piece of 
Italian and priestly cunning altogether. 
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Explanation was ask'd by the nation, 

But a short shufflin note 'twas they got, 
Sa3ring, " Pray, Sirs, respect my vocation. 

What I did there I've now quite fbrgot ; 
Perhaps I spoke to tiie Pope rather free. Sirs, 

Perhaps the Pope consthrued wrong what I said. 
There's a secret between you and me, Sirs, 

And the post of Samt Barnabas' bed." 

Doum, ^e* 

Now this Pope to the chair when aspirant 

A reformer so mild did appear ; 
But he soon prov'd a double-fac'd tyrant 

TUl all Rome cried out, *' Nof no! not here ; 
Get away, we wont have you at Bx>me, man;" 

So this liberal Pius, half dead 
With afiright, from his Quirinal home ran 

Like old " Sairey Gamp " out of bed. 

DoiPfH ^. 

Long in Gaeta's* dull, dry-nurse town. Sirs, 
With Rosaf that diplomate poet 
And a score of priests done very brown, Sirs, 
He dwelt — don't the Christian world know it? — 

• The classical reader will remember that GaSta, ori|rinally 
Caieta, was named from being the burial-place of an old lady of 
that name, nurse of the pious ^neas. 

** Tu quoque Httoribus nostris, ^nSia nutriz, 
Etemam moriens fiimam, Caieta, dedisti. 

Mtkf lib. tIL 
f Martinez de la Rosa, Spanish Ambassador at the Ro!ffldi 
Court, when the Pope ran away. He followed him with the Doc 
d'Harcourt (French Ambassador) as well as the Austrian Legate, 
into exile. It was there, doubtiess, that the Papal Aggression wai 
cooked up, if not matured. 
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There the Papist hag tried hard to hatch 
Adders' egga from the rock of Saint Peter ; 

Whilst sad Rome new comfort did snatch, 
Like the orphan, when Sloamb ceas'd to heat her. 

Down, Sfc, 

Then the Mamertine prison wide yawn'd, 

And Uie priests crept like wood-lice away ; 
So loathsome things suddenly spawned 

In the sunlight dry up and decay : 
When the stronghold of darkness was storm'd, 

Superstition stole hack to her den, 
And a people for bright freedom fbrm'd 

Felt awhile like old Romans again. 

Dowfiy 8fc, 

Then Mazzini, the glorious hero, 

His noble task nobly begun, 
Which the Timet, that black bullyin' Nero 

Of prints, tutii'd to Diyit's own ftm : 
Faith unboughtin their creed is a joke, Sirs, 

Truth the smile of a prostitute thin ; 
Their opinion's a pig in a poke. Sirs, 

At the highest price purchas'd by sin. 

Down, ^c. 

Lest in earnest I get, I'll be lavin' 

A subject would drive me to dhrink, 
Which the could cunnin world don't belave in. 

Sure the world's not much throubled to think : 
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Human right is occasion's exception, 

'Tib a fine healtby child at its birth, 
Bj the time-serving slut of deception 

Just o'erlain and slipp'd under earth. 

Down, 4^. 

Sure to tell it at length I'll not bore ye. 

How Freedom fought, suffered, and bled ; 
See the Times, and reverse all its story, 

Then to truth you'll translate what you've read : 
All was goin <m bravely at Rome, Sirs, 

•When the Frinch, their own God to deny, 
Sent from false Freedom's impious home, Sirs> 

Thirty thousand men arm'd with a lie ! 



Down, Sfc, 



In the face of God, nations, and fame, Sirs, 

This host, meanest T3rranny's slave. 
Unto Gvita Vecchia came, Sirs, 

And a back-door admission did crave ; 
Saying, **Foild, braves gens, don't forget us. 

We are here to assist," 'twas the word, 
** At your banquet of glory ; just let us — 

Ca ira, dllons, don't be absurd." ■ 

Down, ^c. 

So they landed, without e'er a shot, Sirs, 

Fratemiz'd with a Gallic embrace, 
A la Judas, and thus quickly got, Sirs, 

Gose to Rome, with a damned double face : 
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When Mazzini, quick smelling a rat, Sirs, 
Cried» Halte Ih ! nor step farther come ; 

For professions we do not care thaty Sirs — 
To each Triumvir's nose went his thumb. 



Downy ^, 

Then along siege ^he old city stood, Sirs, 

And the Frinch honour went to the wall. 
Whence it often came hack ere it could, Sirs, 

SSd the green leaves of Liberty fall ; 
Garibaldi sneer'd wild in defiuice, 

Caryin oft through these traitors a lane, 
TQl the Frinch made a holy alliance 

With the bigots of Naples and Spain. 

Dcwfiy ^c. 

Should you ask now the reason. 111 tell ye, 

'lis that France is the Pope's eldest daughter : 
If you doubt me, ask lean Antonelli — 

Just the boy for a Huguenot slaughter : 
It is true that she's fond of lewd mirth. Sirs, 

Infidelity, harlotry, folly ; 
But religion's of) first lie on earth, Sirs, 

As the saddest-fjEUs'd mourner's most jolly. 

Doim, ^c. 

'Mid a farcical host without honour. 

Mocking God on its atheist knees. 
Came the Pope with his <' Winking Madonna," 

While the wind smote with trembling the trees : 
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Were there miracles now in the world. Sirs, 
It were time that the gaunt pavements rose, 

Or the gloom of a pit were unfurl'd, Sirs, 
Which no living Curtius might close. 

Down, 8fc, 

To he hrief, Freedom's sons cut their stick, Sirs, 

Driven forth hy the foemen galore ; 
And the priests hould the reign of " Old Nick," Sirs ; 

'lis a state of things worse than hefore : 
They've a new guillotine, Pio's daughter, 

Christ's vicegerent of mercy and love ; 
And they've made a most liberal slaughter, 

In the name of the Baptist's white dove. 

Down, ^e. 

Garibaldi they chas'd like a dog, Sirs, 

Till they slew his poor innocent wife, 
And in prisons they go the whole hog, Sirs ; 

Mere suspicion will shop you for life : 
All this dirty work's done hy the Gauls, Sirs, 

With their army, foul tyranny's slave ; 
'Tis a job that their President calls, Sirs, 

A deed of the free and the brave ! 

Down, ^c. 

In the meantime, sad Hungary's work 
Has been done by the Austrian and Croat, 

In the spirit of Bishop and Burk, 
And the feeling of tiger and goat : 
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Now the Pope, drunk with hloody ovatioB, 
Seeing Papal dominion ascend, 

Aims a hlow at the whole British nation, 
And the Divil knows where it Will end. 



Down, Sfc. 

For there's Treason abroad and at home, Sirsj 

And the Church here at war with itself 
Is a mixture of frenzy and spite, Sir^ 

Stirr'd by interest, party, and pelf: 
There's your Puseyite snake in the grass, SiiB, 

With his rattle, dull fashion's new toy ; 
There's the loud braying Protestant afas, Sirs, 

And Lord John, silken Bennett's late joy. 

Doum, %c. 

There is Exeter Change' own hyena 

Will bite both his friend or his foe, 
Though a proud bishop, there is no meaner 

Slave of Heaven — I heard him say so. 
There is soft^sawder Bennett the preacher^ 

With his candles, subscription, and grace, 
Quite a primitive Christian, and teacher 

How to bow with a Cerberus face. 

Doum, S^e. 

Lord of dancing, Theology's pride, Sirs, 

He will sound you a note on his kit, 
And will show you how backwards to slide, Sirs, 

On the edge of the fanatic's pit : 
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Then be bolds out his hat with an air, Sirs, 
*' I am poor, but my soul's full of love ;*' 

As he hears how the pence rattle there, Sirs, 
His meek eyes turn fondly above ! 

Doum, 8^c, 

There is London, C. J., Newman, Gorham, 

Stem Gumming the Calvinist trumpet, 
Lord Lyttel ton's saintly decorum, 

Like Pecksniff when blessing a crumpet; 
There's the sentry-box grim of confession. 

Where the priestly ghoul gloats over crime, 
Finds supporters in every profession. 

And a dark age is threaten'd by Time. 

Doim, 8pc. 

It is true that the nation fell sick, Sirs, 

When PuDENTiANA came near, 
At the lie and the shuffle and trick, Sirs ; 
• *Tis the Government only feels fear — 
But this Cardinal baffled grows strong, Sirs — 

If a frozen snake long enough lies. 
He will crawl, creep, and wriggle along. Sirs, 

Till his fork'd tongue shall hiss in your eyes. 

Down, 8fc, 

All the Catholic world is array'd 

'Crainst our island, once Freedom's proud boast ; 

But a freedom so basely betray'd. 
Soon shall steal to its grave a mere ghost. 

* How true has this proved, in spite of Lord John Russell's 
promises ! 
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Dare the impotent despot of Rome, Sirs, 

His finger thus wag in our face, 
Were hut England defended at home, Sirs, 

In the style of the old Saxon race ? 

Down, 8fc» 

While her journals are puhlicly sold, 

And her Church huilt of traitors and fools ; 
Whilst a cowardly Cohden hlows cold 

And o'er Brummagem tripe-sellers rules ; 
While the army and navy neglected. 

Taxation's sole henefice, fail. 
And a godless Pagoda erected 

Tempts the skies down with hurricane flail ; 

Down, ^c. 

While we suffer hrave nations to perish. 

Swept away from the face of the earth ; 
Whilst all hypocrite doctrines we cherish 

And dance round each Mammon's new hirth ; 
While Jews lend the toil of the nation 

And the o'er-worked mechanic is sold, 
Six per cent, huying England's damnation, 

like a starv'd ass 'neath mountains of gold ; 

Downy Sfc. 

While the farmer, that huge useless oaf. Sirs, 
Suffers death for a greedy pretence ; 

Since though cheapen'd the artisan's loaf, Sirs, 
He earns fewer purchasing pence ; 
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While Free Trade eats deep in our side, Sirs, 

And our empire's contested by sea-~ 
There's a dark Fiend that comes with huge stride, Sirs, 

Who can tell what the Sequel may be? 

Downwith PapUUoMdaU ikal befirind Hem I 
MtHf the DivU bum Cardinals blue ; 

There*s the Puseifites, bad luck attind them, 
Och, bathershin ! whack, phiUaloo ! 

December, 1850. 



A PEACE LYRIC I 

FOR THE NEXT SOIREE OF THE MANCHESTER ATHENiEUM. 

(Addressed to all <' Moral Bullies," Canters and Non-Re- 
canters, and dedicated to all who have had experience 
of them.) 

Oh ! there's no use in arming at all — 

Let us give aU we can to our brother ; 
'Tis a pity for nations to brawl, 

So our old-feishioned notions we'll smother ; 
Give the foes of our country their fling, 

'Tis their turn now to ravish and plunder; 
Let it be quite an understood thing, 

'Tis an Englishman's pride to knock under. 

Bully Bright is the man for our money, 

With his (win " Moral BobadiP* ranter, 
So loyal, frank, sober, and funny, 

Just the " Cob," boys, to win in a " canter :" 
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Sing senHmentif sotries, and drab. 
Bland Hypocrisy sipping weak tea; 

Who*U in speech sidle up like a crab, 
May retreat like a snake. Sirs, for me. 

What is prudence ? A thing that costs gold : 
What is fame, but a middle-age story ? 

What is freedom ? A name bought and sold ; 
Talk no more now of Nelson and glory : 

Leave the doors of your homes open wide, 
Should a burglar be tempted to enter, 

You may reason, but never should chide- 
Yes, from Nature's first law be dissenter ; 

Bully Bright, 8^, 

There's " Sir Cotton," who slanders so wildly. 

Sneaking mountebank all the world over, 
If the French came invading, quite mildly 

Would preach from a soirie at Dover, 
Saying, '* Friends, brothers, do t'other thing. 

Pray believe me 'tis cruel to slay man" — 
(*Twere a comfort such preachers to string 

On a gallows thrice higher than Haman). 

BuOy Bright, Sfc. 

'* What's your ftm coming here ? We don't fight ; 
Asses can't be by tigers invaded ; 
We have no woundy swords — there, good night ! 

Lord t we can't have our streets barricaded : 
We've a true * moral force,' the Police, 

And our goods are all ticketed under ; 
Buy and sell, never let the job cease, 
You and I, boys, we'll pocket the plunder. 

Bully Bright, Sfc, 
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'' We have wealth, though unguarded's our coast ; 
If our daughters attract by their beauty, 
Don't come here — Our Army's a ghost, 

And our Navy's forgotten its duty ; 
We have arms made for export alone, 

Lots of Brummagem pistols, no finer. 
Muskets, bayonets — ^not for our own 
Wicked use ; but for Dahomy, China. 

BuUy Bright^ 8fe. 

'' "Hs the sale at a very low price 

Of the whole over-tax'd British nation ; 
If her enemies take my advice, 

They'll await her own self-wrought damnation : 
What's a Briton to Bright or to me ? 

We've an interest in the whole world, Sirs, 
Hoist the Standard of Self o'er the sea. 
And the ' Jack' of Old England be furl'd. Sirs. 
Bulhf Bright^ ^. 
*' We're enlighten'd philanthropy's sons ; 

What's one nook of land more than t'other? 
Knock the priming from Englishmen's guns. 

Let us cheat, but not vanquish, * a brother :' 
Starve the child, sweat the artizan lean ; 

We have * mills' of our own worse than battle ; 
Useful falsehood — ^no, knowledge, I mean — 
Be the prize of our dull human cattle. 

BuUy Bright, ^c. 

" There's a great Greek historian, who once 

Utter'd * truth' for all times, it's quite true of him ; 
Now a secret I'll tell Mr. Muntz, 

'Tis that one single Times is worth two of him: 
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Don't be thinking it dirty athd small, 
That I butter this falsehood diurnal ; 

'Tis a way with us orators all, 
P'rhaps, in turn, I'll be prais'd by the Journal. 

BuUtf Brighty S^c. 

** There's your poet and good honest fool. 

Who prate about Britons and glory ; 
But your honesty suffers by rule, 

And your poet lives only in story : 
Give me the hard head and small heart. 

With the courage to brazen out fully 
What my friend Bright asserts on my part. 

And the strength of the great ' moral bully.' 

BuUy Bright, Sfc. 

'* Give me sentiment, shuffle, and cant 

To cram down the throats of the people, 
Recitations, enlightenment, rant. 

Notoriety tall as a steeple ; 
There once liv'd a Pecksniff, I'm told, 

A private arch-hypocrite tyrant ; 
I'm a Pecksniff a. little more bold, 
To public fame greedy aspirant. 

BuUy Bright, ^c, 

*' Let the labourer quit now his work 
And spend all he gets and can borrow. 
To view here the Spaniard and Turk, 

Though he starve in despair on the morrow ; 

H 
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Tis the haifite that England may see, 

Is this Great Exhibition of Crystal ; 
If the lost wretch a suicide be, 

Pray what matters the cost of the pistol ? 

Bully Bright, ^e. 

** From its roof let the gla2der fall, 

In the meantime — the gaol and the halter. 
The workhouse, starvation, may all 

Be his fate — let the victims ne'er falter : 
Yet sometimes I cannot but think 

That the Frenchman our weakness might hit on ; 
If it be thus, 111 tip him a wink. 

And so be the Judas of Britain." 

BuUg Bright it the man for our money , 

With his twin *^ Moral BobabU " ranter, 
So loyal, frank, sober, and funny, 

Just the ** Cob," boys, to win in a" canter : 
Sing •sentiments, soirSes, and drab. 

Bland Hypocrisy sipping weak tea ; 
Who*ll in speech sidle up like a crab. 

May retreat Uke a snake, Sirs, for me. 



MORAL FOR THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

There's a story, 'tis one very old. 
In its truth don't too strictly examine) 

How the bad circidation of gold 
Caus'd, in Lydia, once a great famine ; 
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There was poverty — ^wealth, we are taught, 
In the frightful extremes caused by folly, 

Sordid avarice, gambling— in short, 
Twas a state of things most melancholy. 

Now the Ministers cunning devis'd 

A plan, with much unction and feeling, 
For the mob, at least so we're apprised. 

Just to keep them from picking and stealing : 
They invented a game call'd the " bones," 

Then alternate days ord^r'd for eating 
And plajring — first bread and then stones — 

Thus the fierce pangs of misery cheating. 

It was kind, clever, thoughtful, and good,^ 

To invent such remedial hobbies ; 
But I fear they were not understood. 

The " Lord Johns" of that day and « Sir Bobbies :' 
Though no Sabbath canting was known, 

And on tomb-stones they rattled the dice. Sirs, 
If they pleas'd ; still a general moan 

From these ingrates prov'd hunger a vice, Sirs. 

'Twas a measure of pious renown. 

And the Governments deep of that era, 
Have their secrets to us handed down ; 

I assure you, to me nothing's clearer : 
Finality, Free Trade, that limps 

On one wooden leg for supporter, 
Liberality, hag-like, that pimps 

For the despot with Liberty's daughter ! 
h2 
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"lis to this that mankind owe the dice 

Of the sharper, the gainhler, and cheat, Sirs ; 
You must own 'twas a cunning device, 

But the sad rogues still cried out for meat, Sirs : 
How 'twas ended I need not relate; 

But I'm thinking cfwr Palace of Glass, Sirs, 
Is the offspring of some such wise pate, 

Just to humhug the starv'd British ass. Sirs. 

'Tis a toy, to amuse and deceive, 

On the verge of Destruction's wide chasm ; 
Let the fools gape awhile and helieve 

There is strength in a nation's last spasm : 
Transparent's the doom meets my sight. 

And as brittle the hopes that are dawning 
As the glass fumish'd cheap-M)r, at night. 

The French faith that's plighted at morning* 

January 8<A, 1851. 



THE ORANGE SELLERS. 

A DIDACTIC POEM.* 

' For years past I've seen these poor wretches ill-treated 
And of bread, life, and freedom by law-hirelings cheated ; 
Not for stopping Uie path, or creating a crowd. 
Dire offences that cry 'neath God's heavien aloud. 
But the trade is too tmaU in the eyes of the proud.** 
• • • • • 



* Founded on a late police case, when it was decided by a 
worthy magistrate that those who hawked small wares for their 
living were not necessarily committing jm offence against the 
laws. He discharged the culprits, therefore, after, however, hav- 
ing been locked up all night for crying oranges. 
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* For vulgarity only with thousands doth hay 
Its mercantile license from those plac*d on hifh. 

Oh ! 'tis sad in the grey of the mom to he told 
To get up from a door-step when stiffened with cold : 
I have often dreamt of such a monster with fear, 
With his hard knuckles douhled close in at your ear ; 
Just like Fate's iron hand, as it grasps with no glove on, 
Some sad struggling wretch that refuses to move on." 

(Modem VitU.) 



We're told in Scripture, on a Sahhath mom, 
Christ hid the hunger'd pluck the ears of com ; 
When offering fruit to thirsty passers-hy 
St. Andrew's Parish chokes the orphsui's cry — 
Drags the poor sufferer to a living tomh. 
While gorgeous headles frown in holy gloom. 
Once, round their Lord the 'little children' press 'd 
Whom Christian pavements drive from guilty rest. 
He bid them come to Him — His followers cold. 
Life, food, room, all — refuse ; hut parish mould ! 
Yet these dare hend in Church with odious rant. 
As if their God were blind and deaf to cant, 
As with mock words without a blush of shame 
They wrong Christ's memory and insult His name. 

See yonder infant rack'd with hunger's pangs. 
In terror marks the fierce approach of 'Fangs ;' 
That cruel guardian, who with ceaseless spite 
Molests the poor, to guard the rich man's right. 
What! sinking, place upon the ground her load? 
Quick, into life his threats her numbness goad ; 
Cold, wet, and famish'd crawls she onward home. 
Or with her stock unsold doth listless roam. 
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Still sterner oft her fate, oh Holbom-hill 

A child's faint trehle late with accents shrill 

Cried oranges ! whilst on the other side 

A Parish Guardian stalk'd to Church in pride, 

To utter loud response to lowliest prayer 

Erect, and grac'd with Mammon's saintliest air. 

Next Sunday, fresh instructions arm'd ' A. one,' 

Who Herod's war with children quick hegun : 

Eliza Feeble first faint victim fell 

And smooth'd a rate-payer's prosperous path to hell. 

Whose * footway was obstructed' here on earth. 

Let Angels weep and demons split with mirth 

To see the game of lamb and wolf thus played, 

'Twixt the stem Guardian and the shrinking maid. 

* Oh ! let me go, my mother's sick' she cries, 

* E'en now with hunger little Tommy dies : 
Hiere's seven of us — ^let me go, kind Sir ! ' 

< D — n thee, come on, or else I'll make thee stir ! ' 
Perchance, some woman taunts the cruel deed 
Whose rifled heart for others still can bleed. 
Her three policemen seize with fury wild 
To swell their triumph o'er the fainting child : 
Next mom they swear what o'er their ale and gin 
Through night they've plann'd, while she's lock'd safely in. 
A month's hard labour sets the poor wretch free — 
The living ghost of man's foul perjury — 
Through the wet streets to seek an early grave. 
Stung by injustice foul to drink and rave. 
Till her cheap coffin meets his marriage train 
Wliose lustful moment caus'd her world of pain ! 

The ' Inspector' views the child and basket frail, 
Surveys her bending form and features pale, 
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Then < Lock her up,' as if the deed were sweet, 
He cries, * well teach her to ohstruet the street.'— 
(As if God's air were not the hoon of aU, 
And freedom spum'd the thing that's poor and small.) 
To a foul den she's hurried ; her scant store 
By rough hands pilfer'd on that perjur'd floor, 
Where to the poor their innocence is guilt. 
Belief a wanton. Truth an envious jilt; 
Here druqken women screlam, whose noisome breath, 
Like scent from graves, infects the air with death ; 
Here curse, and oath, and jest ohficene -appal, 
While sin infectious clings around to all — 
Till on the morrow she may learn her fate, 
"Where the sour clerk sits 'neath the Justice' state. 

Meanwhile, the mute despair, the muiter'd groan, 
The infant's cry, the mother's anxious moan, 
Mark her sad absence from the squalid haunt 
Where ragged misery rocks her children gaunt : 
A drunken footstep or the dripping rain. 
The weeping creatures stir with hope-fraught pain. 
The night wears on, and hunger yields to fear. 
Each eye wanes hollow as the mom breaks clear. 
They knew some fearful chance alone could keep 
Yon hapless maiden from her pallet sleep- 
That sleep, the life of wretched souls below ; 
That sleep, die death of sad ones' daily woe : * 
They knew some dread mishap alone had kept 
Her whom their eyes so fondly, idly, wept; 

* Let me not be accused of plagiarism from the mighty master 
of the Drama. 

** Sleep that knits up the ravelVd sleave of care 
The death of each day's life—" 
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E'en half asleep, she still came staggering hack — 
Her tender feet knew still (he stony track 
To that mean spot where all she lov'd were laid — 
Her instinct fail'd not, e'en had strength hetray'd. 
Oh ! who can paint the scene of wild despair 
When cruel sunbeams lit that chamber bare, 
And told with sickening gleam she was not there ! 
Stem look'd the angel by whose care was given 
Their broken prayer to One above in Heaven. 

The hour arrives— through smell of greasy throng 
The frighten'd child to court is dragg'd along, 
With lies close-button 'd 'neath their great-coats tight. 
Policemen whisker'd mock the soul of right ; 
There hangs her head the Cyprian lately bold, 
There calls God witness to her tongue the scold ; 
There duU-ey'd beggary fronts the haggard morn, 
The dizzy drunkard hides his garments torn, 
The small sharp urchin caught in tutor'd theft 
Grins imconcem'd, of Jewish home bereft — 
Guilt reeks around and poverty supplies 
The air of guilt at least to virtuous eyes ! 
A thief or beggar it must be confest 
Are much the same, save when the thief s well drest. 
Then proof is needed to affix the crime ; 
The penal stigma limping asks for time : 
Then bail, and fine, and alibi are near. 
And * A. one' fondly lingers in the rear ; 
No longer squinting eyes round comers see, 
Nor what * A.' says is back'd by ' C and ' D.' : 
. But blindness, deafness, memory all combine, 
Subtract the bribe and lighten thus the fine* 
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Poor, pkeooi ' lisszy' waits for long her turn — 
Her cold limbs tremble, fever'd brow doth bum ; 
A swindling case to which great interest hangs 
Full two hours keeps her 'neath the lee of < Fangs ; ' 
He has her ready, and the basket too— 
Of oranges they'd only left a few ; 
Enough to prove her glaring Sabbath guilt ; 
The rest, not eaten, on the road were spilt. 
Her blue eyes rov'd unconscious of the scene, 
She scarcely knew what all that throng might mean ; 
Thought tawdry women, rogues were only there, 
Because, like her, they poor and friendless were. 
If that her mind from present fears did roam, 
She only wonder'd what they said at home ; 
Her little brother's, mother's care-worn eyes 
'Neath that duU roof appeal with mute surprise ; 
Then, as she ponders o'er her wasted stock. 
Small images of want and misery flock. 
Cold bankrupt dews upon her forehead grow, 
And freedom smiles no longer, deck'd with woe. 
Of vice no more than crochet-work she knew«- 
No stain around her friendless soul there grew : 
Tlie busy hum of rampant evil seems 
To her likehideoua Fancy's broken dreams. 
Not the small linnet in the gaoler's room 
Of some great prison, caged in whitewash'd gloom, 
Might less interpret oath or dismal slang. 
Than clogg'd with guilt her soul's white pinions hang : 
Not wild flower pluck'd to deck a murderer's breast 
Dies less polluted in that place unblest — 
Like her, unstain'd, it droops its fever'd head, 
Life, beauty, all but modest virtue shed. 
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At lengthy '' Next case I " the clerk impatient bawls : 
" This way; stand here ! '* the gruff policeman calls. 
" What has this child done? " 

Quick the case is told. 
The Guardian hems to clear away a cold : 
The fruit and basket meet the Court's stem eyes ; 
The Justice frowns, the clerk looks wondrous wise. 
*' What is her crime?" 

" For days past we have seen 
The footpath throng'd by creatures vile and mean." 
" Then 'twere as well to pass on th* other side — 
What else ? " 

" To sell their odious fruit they've tried ; 
E'en I myself but yestemoon, 'tis true, 
Fell, all amaz'd, amidst the shouting crew." 

" Indeed, 'tis well thus honest bread to get : 
What more ? If this be all, the charge is met. 
Policeman, speak ! " 

" Your vership, all I knows, 
This here child trod quite vicious on my toes ; 
And the' she's young, I've seen her oft before. 
There aint a wusser girl all London o'er ; 
She hung so heavy, too, upon the road. 
For me and him she prov'd a precious load. 
Besides, this basket here — " 

" Step down ! What next ? 
Who else will preach upon this living text?" 

" And is it nought, the Lord's Day thus to break?" 

'* He made it day, you blackest night would make." 
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" Your worship knows what pangs a Christian try 
At hearing children * Oranges' thus cry, 
When on his road to offer incense meet 
And prayer for mercy at the Eternal's feet — 
The little wretches e*eji pollute ' the Day 
Of Rest,' hy placing on th^ ground their tray 
Or basket thus, when tir'd — a burning shame 
To all who own a Christian's pious name." 

'< I cannot deal with such a trifling charge : 

Policeman, set yon helpless child at large. 

Go search the poor-box. A sick Dives sent 

Ten shillings lately for an object meant 
* Kot so deserving, as notorious made 

By Sunday Journals in the way of trade ; 

I mark'd the morbid gift and kept it here, 

To aid some wretch to fashion's soul less dear — 

For thousands starve and crowds in busy street 

Bush heedless past, borne by on rapid feet : 

Crouch'd on the bridge the wan wretch dreams of food 

His only gift the parish coffin rude. 
* God visits' many with the stroke of death 

Whom fellow-creatures grudge their scanty breath : 
f If Wakley censure, murmurs loud are heard 

And fierce cabal to oust his worth is stirr'd ; 

Yes, none assist, save when theatric show 

Adorns the deeds of * angels' here below." 

* The excellent decision of a most worthy magistrate, Mr. 
Yardley, intercepted the gifts meant for notoriety to apply them 
to chari^. ** O si sic omnia !" Would all were like him ! 

f Mr. H. M. Wakley, deputy coroner, has shown much feeling 
in the discharge of his duties, combined with a considerable 
amount of spirit and discretion. He will insist on calling starva- 
tion by its name, and not the ' visitation of God.' 
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Methinlu, there was much holdness in the frown 
That dar'd to look the moral despot down, 
And plead the cause of suffering from the hench, 
From grim religion thus its prey to wrench, 
Roh the stem higot of his Sahhath hoast 
And side with Christ when Christians rule the roast. 
Methinks, 'tis something new to see the Law 
Unloose such victim from its iron jaw, 
From cruel mesh let paltry fry escape : 
Whilst rampant wealth assumes an injured shape, 
And baffled saintship swears in vain a rape. 

Hail ! worthy Magistrate, who first declared 
That sky and pavement might by all be shar'd ; 
That whilst the poor endure their baskets' weight. 
They may still elbow footmen's liveried state — * 
Bearing God's sacred Book, devotion's pride, 
In gilt disguise behind each Mammon bride : 
Nay, more ; with senses duU'd by grievous load, 
They are not forc'd to tempt the carriage-road. 
Lest Sabbath wealth should grind, 'neath rapid wheel. 
The wretch whom misery still permits to feel. 

Lo ! as thy daring sentence met the light, 
Each stiff Policeman stood more stiff with fright, 
Each Beadle gasp'd, with purple nose grown pale. 
The ** guardian" reel'd like one o'ercome with ale ; 
The Vestry felt the direful shock amaz'd, 
And their dull eyes in solemn frenzy rau'd. 

* Mr. Combe decided that, as long as the hawkers did not pot 
their baskets down, they could not be convicted. The interpretation 
of a law is almost as important as the law itself. What would Mr. 
Henry have decided? 
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< What ! not convict a wretch, who thus profanes 
The cold, drah Sahhath, urg'd by hunger's pains ! 
Whilst we, with iull-fed stomachs, walk or ride, 
To kneel in Church, with hard, soft-cassock'd pride. 
What ! Shall the treadmill not revenge our wrong — 
Nor oakum grind the orphan's nail grown long ! 
Is idiot childhood thus to threat the face 
Of smooth decorum, curl'd religion's grace ! 
Shall shoeless poor unlicens'd hawk their wares. 
And scent with death our pious, heavenly airs? 
Shall perishable food not sooner rot? 
(Our Sunday dinner smokes, our food is hot) 
Shall godless pence be eam'd, whilst souls are dead 
In those lean frames that only covet bread ? 
Shall he that hawks the base West Indian pine 
With mean discomfort mock our glut divine ? 
No ! Let him die, while * Cant-well' soothes our ears, 
And perfumes hell to lull dyspeptic fears." 

Such is hypocrisy's fierce, stupid plaint, 
Himself thus damns the self-accusing saint ; 
So argue those who ne'er their bosoms probe 
'Neath the black fold of Pharisaic robe : 
So speaks th' unliveried beadle, whose broad brim, 
Like a black fungus, casts its shadow grim 
O'er God's bright earth, till Mercy shuddering flies 
Where camels rare thread rarer needles' eyes ; 
Where rich men enter " few and far between," 
And not one parish guardian e'er was seen : 
So speak the elect, who, since man bit the apple. 
Would farm redemption like a West-end chapel; 
Hang Christ Hunself, if He their ** trade" should libel, 
And preach, but act the converse of, the Bible. 
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O curst oppression ! darker be your fate 
Than that of all dark crimes begot by Hate — 
Suspicion, Anger, fierce Revenge, with hair 
Whose snake-like tresses writhe aloft in air ; 
They spring from human hearts, but you from stone ; 
They have some motive, you have none, alone, 
Save demon malice, nurs'd in coldest pride — 
So 'mid the rocks may clustering adders hide. 

Yes, other sins may plead our purpose faint. 
Our human weakness, sin's corroding taint. 
Till paision, pardon'd, soar above the "Saint." 
E'en Conscience oft is Danae of all — 
In her soft lap bright floods of Mammon fall ; 
Religion thus a price we thoughtless pay 
And purchase mock salvation's flowery way : 
All, all is labell'd — ^bigots thus are bred — 
The living pay for prayers to aid the dead : 
Your true enthusiast knows conviction's cost, 
And not e'en fervour need be virtue lost ; 
As if, when brib'd by rich Wesley an hope, 
The Times refus'd to " advertise" the Pope. 
The bought opinion weighs down cheap belief, 
True Charity hath but one handmaid, Grief! 

Ye who would smooth the tide of bitter song. 
Reproof call hate, and censure brand with wrong ; 
Because ye stand condemn'd, 'tis not for you 
I call down pity from yon skies of blue ; 
The storm shall best chastise your impious deeds, 
The heart, once frozen, shatters — ^never bleeds : 
Not rage, but tears, the glorious meed I ask. 
Hate shall not crush, but mercy crown my task* 
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Yet deem I write in sorrow, not in spite, 
And gaze on better thing? with pure delight ; 
The sombrest Prophet in the Scripture griev'd, 
Not hated — thus be my fond verse beliey'd : 
Judge not my nature sour, if thus I turn 
To light a moral pile for knaves to bum ; 
E'en the stem Muse the poison 'd cup that bears 
Weeps as she wounds ~ then heals with softest cares. 

Borne on the current of indignant verse, 
I ceas'd the child's faint sorrows to rehearse ; 
What matter those who starve unseen and hid 
So the bright sunbeams of their forms be rid ? 
Nay, bring them not to vex the flaunting proud, 
Or grieve in rags amid the heartless crowd : 
Their filthy squalor only serves them right 
For being drawbacks to your smooth delight : 
As 'twere a sight too hideous to endure. 
Come blackest night, and veil those *' horrid poor !" 

Poor Lizzy was a flow'r, foj whose soft eyes 
The bitterest wind that reckless onward flies 
Had flung a tyrant's passing light embrace. 
Like one whose beauty decks a lowlier race ; 
She was of those whom Nature's impulse wild 
Shows, as a mother lifts her favourite child, 
To some gay pageant all in artless pride ; 
But Nature's darling oft is Misery's bride. 

Need I describe her welcome home— O Joy I 
Pure vein of gold 'mid wretchedness alloy, 
Bright Pearl of dark vicissitude, up-tom 
By hands convuls'd from crael depthsT forlorn, 
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Thou to the ricli art Fortune's harlot kiss 
That wakes no transport, yields no rapturous hliss ; 
But on the humhle when thou deign 'st to shine, 
Sun of the heart, mak'st all the world divine ! 

Hast thou e'er seen some trifling aid bestow'd 
On one who fainting sinks beneath life's load 
In the wet twilight of a winter's day, 
Homeless, not childless, with her babes astray — 
Some thin, pale woman, left with sorrowing breath. 
By cold seducer, or relentless, death — 
(Seducers live ; but needy husbands die. 
The Emigrants of Death : he bids them fly 
By a quick passage to some happier shore ; 
What matter where, since they come back no more T) — 
Hast thou such creature seen, if such a gift 
Touch her damp hand, as will from misery lift 
A day, a week, perchance a month? — 

"'Tisgold!" 
She almost shrieks — let not the rest be told — 
Thou would'st not wait her thanks, or cruel say 
" *Tis a mistake ;" but onward wend'st thy way. 
Though by that light thy charity deceiv'd 
Thy purse left empty and thy prudence griev'd — 
Nay, say not " griev'd" — an angel wrote 'twas gold 
Thy willing gift, and thus in heaven was told. 

On the stem bridge that yokes the city's wealth. 
Where beggars, nich'd and dozing, die by stealthy 
I saw a mother, in whose chill embrace 
Two children lay, with Sorrow face-to-face : 
She ask'd for alms — a guinea met her stare ; 
And he that gave it left a statue there, 
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So fix'd, 80 wan, so motionless — Despair 
Touched by Surprise— no choking cry or prayer ; 
She could not even clasp her hands in air ; 
But on her knees I mark'd her grateful fall 
In what rich fools call a tableau love to call. 

Such was the joy that welcom'd Lizzy back^ 
£'en hunger smil'd oblivious of its rack ; 
Think you the rich command such happy woe, 
That weep o'er novels, scenic transports know ? 

Say ye, whose cold pretension gives a name 
To gild the hollow deed oT virtuous fame ; 
Ye, who with gracious smiles to Heaven lend 
Your mite of Fashion, misery's depths to mend ; 
Nor think how little may such gift bested 
The heart that ne'er for real sufferings bled ; 
Ye, who the ribbon 'd stall, the fancy-fair. 
Blooming attend with pity debonnair, 
Or weave the dance, or flirt for mercy's sake, 
Till Charity seem but a tutored rake, 
A season heUe^ a matron there intent 
To marry daughters, all on goodness bent; 
Say, in the compass of your daily thought, 
Your sweet designs, your feeling highly wrought, 
If such a picture haunted e'er your sleep. 
Bade your tir'd eyes still later vigil keep, 
The muslin curtain of your soid displac'd. 
And one true thought of outward suffering trac'd? 

'Neath the same heaven, true, ye kneel and pray ; 
But human china spurns the human clay. 

Yet why thus ask a question all in vain ? 
Why grieve for virtue, or why mourn for pain ? 
I 
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Touch not the joys or sorrows of the poor — 
Sacred the hiirden their sad souls endure ! 
Hearen watches all ahove yon wayeless sky : 
Each misery wings its angel flight on high ! 

Come, he it mine to end in pleasing strain ; 
With a soft touch paint out the cruel stain 
From human nature ; since one brightest trait 
Late warm'd my bosom with its genial ray. 

In a proud square, where wealth and power reside, 
Upon its loftiest mansion's steps I spied 
An aged woman selling her small store 
Whom no rude porter frighten'd from the door^ 
No guest disturb'd, no inmate drove away. 
But quite at ease she sat there day by day ; 
*For she who rul'd that mansion wide had said 
The poor old creature there might earn her bread. 
Bright, blest example of a feeling heart ! 
There shone reveal'd religion's better part! 
Let the world cavil at the homely sight, 
Behold ! an angel sits there cloth'd in light; 
That form disguis'd shall ope Heaven's gates above 
For the small deed that show'd a world of love. 
No proud decorum whisper 'd " Drive her hence !" 
No frigid pride cried '* Elsewhere earn thy pence ; 
Hence, vile excrescence ! Beadle, seize your prey ! " 
But kind words bid the "Orange seller" stay. 
O noble contrast to the worldly crew, 
Whose triumphs base the feeble poor pursue ; 
Thy constant mission consolation's gift, 

* The wife of a distinguished Judge. Those who visit there 
will easily recognise the original of the sketch I have drawn. 
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The kindly present, bedside prayer and shift — 
Long may thine acts endure — ^thy tender grace 
Shine undisturbed, and leave a lasting trace ; 
For this I'll deem mankind a worthier crew, 
And bless the world for charity and you. 



AMBITION AT A LOSS— A PAPAL QUERY. 

Whidi is to sit in Mahomet's chair — stout Wiseman or lean 

Antonelli? 
One of the twain is pretty sure; but which sly rogue I can't 

quite tell ye. 



SAINT PETER— AN EPIGRAM. 

SUGGESTED BT FATHER GAYAZZI. 

Saint Peter early drew an erring sword, 
Disown'd his Maker and denied his Lord ; 
But sweet repentance snatch'd him from his doom 
And haloed round a dying martyr's tomb ; 
The false St. Peters have done nought beside 
Since first in Mahomet's chair they sat and lied, 
Than draw oppression's -sword, deny their God 
And impious brandish Pharaoh's barren rod, 
I 2 
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Destroy religion, mock salvation's creed 

Whilst pictures wink and senseless statues bleed- 

Oh ! could St Peter visit earth again. 

The zealot's wrath need choke the martyr's pain ! 



TO MAZZINI, 

TRIUMVIR OF ROME.* 

Mazzini, raise thy standard, raise! 

And doom each despot's curst decline ; 
On glorious deeds, on better days 

The sun of Freedom still shall shine. 

The suffrage of all noble hearts 

Shall waft thee on the tide of right ; 

Each hero's soul that heavenward parts 
Shall nerve thy bosom, steel thy might. 

Italia's land shall hymn thy fame 
O'er sapphire mountain, lake, and sea ; 

Her smiling children bless thy name. 
To freedom's birthright bom through thee. 

♦ "Triumvir of Rome." In parWms InfideUum, Certainly 
Mazzini, who was Triumvir of Rome, until the monstrous inva- 
sion of France drove him away after so gallant a contest, has more 
sight to the title of Triumvir there than a Wiseman has to be 
called Cardinal here. For the latter is an entirely novel encroach- 
ment — Mazzini has dated from the QuirinaL But there is this 
difference, viz., that Mazzini lives in the affections of the enslaved 
Roman people ; whilst, with a few traitorous exceptions, the Car- 
dinal is hated in England. 
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MAZzmiy wave thy enngns, ware ! 

Just vengeance waits thy hidding high ; 
Or laurell'd be thy soldier's grare, 

If midway thou must pause and die ! 

But no ! for soon shall wreathe thy crown 
The triumph that deserts thee now, 

And blossoms of mature renown 
Serenely deck thy thoughtful brow. 

The daughters of ancestral Rome 
Shall hail thy coming step with glee ; 

The peasant in his yine-clad home 
His deaf sire waken to he free ! 

Break, break yon chains, that rattling sound 
Grim echoes from Yesuvio's brink; 

Raise virtue,* knowledge from the ground, 
Man was not bom in chains to think ! 

The skies their tenderett blue will shed 
To kiss the captive back from gloom. 

Black tempests arch the scepter'd dead 
Who moulders in a tyrant's tomb. 

Each dungeon be the silent grave 
Of those, that smear with blood a throne ; 

Mazzini, save thy country, save I 
Thou eanet not die, like them, alone. 

• <' Raise virtue, knowledge," &e. For the allusion contained 
In this fene we refer the reader to the present state of Naples. 
The Dailff News, which contains most valuable foreien infonna« 
tion, gives a delightful account of the proceedings there. First 
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The sons of Tyranny may fight 
In selfish bonds-^Tdey singly die. 

When Freedom's children sleep in night 
A million hearts aroimd them lie. 



comes the condemnation ' of the twenty or thirty noble dnsrtyrs 
to liberty who may be said to have been misled in their de- 
mands for a constitution by King Bomba himself — certainly 
by Pio Nono ; not the liberal anomaly chalked up, some three 
years ago, upon the walls and shutters of the streeti dedicated 
to Immondezza, or the Goddess of Filth, in Rome, as well 
as in the court-yards of palaces; but the grim old imbecile 
restoration of the blood* stamed Papacy, which now sits enthroned 
upon its ticklish seat of French bayonets, until the people get 
an opportunity and the whole is overthrown — ^let us hope for 
the last time . Since the reaction, out of 141 deputies at Naples, 
81 are victims. Some of these men have behaved in the noblest 
manner whilst in chains, showing a spirit worthy of the best 
days of the Roman- Italian, not the Roman-Catholic era. Many 
of them, after an imprisonment of two years without trial, have 
now been condemned to punishments worse than death.. It is 
fair to say, such was the malignity of the prosecution and such the 
character of the monarch, that those wno were condemned to 
death by the result of the late trial were only spared at the last 
nAoment from fear of an insurrection. But there are other means 
of getting rid of obnoxious beings in a despotic country. Can 
England, still free and Protestant, threatened and insulted as she 
is, still believe that a CavaUere and Priett walks about Naples with 
a pension of 100 ducats a month, after having assassinated an un- 
fortunate deputy in bad odour, one Costabile Carduoci ? Yet it 
is even so. A man was fined 2,000 ducats and sentenced to two 
years* imprisonment for tearing the King of Clubs in playing 
cards! Are these the days of Caligula and Tiberius ? Amongst 
the unfortunate and exiled are not only men of noble rank, but 
those distinguished for scientific and literary attainment ; whilst 
the schoola and the lecture-rooms of the University cannot boast 
more than one-quarter of their former students. An Englishman 
is no longer safe from the rude insolence of the soldieiy, who act 
with impunity, being, as they are, the favourite instruments of des- 
potism. In a short time what will it be, when our weak repnlaiim 
of the Papal attaek is known ? Oh ! for one hour of noble Danhl 
Webster here to assert the pride and power of England ! 

February 26th, 1851. 
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From Alp to Apennine I heitrd 

The voice that bids thy legions come— 
The soul of Venice in her stirred ! 
Shout high ! Deep rolls the vengeful dnmi ! 



END OF PART III. 
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ESSAYS AND OPINIONS. 



A PLEA FOE INDISCRIMINATE CHARITY. 

" An indiscriminate charity," say the wise of the eartii, "is 
sometimes the cause of much evil.'' They will hardly say 
** as much evil as good ;*' for that is the paltry excuse with 
which the niggardly attempt to deceive conscience! while 
they save their pence. But it often leads to mischief for the 
reason that it encourages no stability. A man, by giving a 
shiUingy may, it is true, stay an empty stomach ; as, by 
giving a sovereign, he may make the object of his charity 
welcome in a beer-shop for a week ; but he does not create 
anything permanent There are wide exceptions to this 
rule. We hate that frigid plea of the Pharisee, who fears 
•being imposed upon by a mump^, and so leaves the orphan 
to perish. It is easy to call the cry of distress a canting 
whine, and to tell you that some shivering wretch is a 
" regular impostor." But, let us ask ourselves, how easy is 
it also, above all, in these dajrs of vicissitude, to come down 
to beg in the street for bread ! 

Let us take a young man of fortune. He has squandered 
or lost his all : he has firsts borrowed, then begged, until his 
friends desert him, and his acquaintance shun him. He knows 
no trade : he has pawned every thing— even the coat from his 
back. It is winter : he is turned out of his lodging. His 
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talentf and education are not available. He has waited, in 
vain hope, until no respectable hall-porter would suffer him 
to stand on a door-step— his clothes are so ragged ! Besides 
which, a gentleman in distress presents a worse appearance 
than the son of Poverty by marriage. He is her natural 
child. He looks more disreputable. His pale glance is vice* 
His hollow cheek is debauchery. The rain wets him more : 
the mud stains him more ! He is helpless and has no compa- 
nion. There is a fellowsliip in beggary, from which he is pre- 
cluded. Like an honest man who is condemned to be hanged 
in company with thieves, he meets with nothing but reviling. 
How easy is it to arrive even at this !— how much easier than 
to acquire a fortune ! Look at him ! Such a man whispered 
hoarsely in your ear that he wanted bread last night. You 
passed him coldly by, and this morning you subscribed to a 
new church and gave money to some great society for the 
distribution of blankets. It may be long before they reach 
the backs of the poor ; but you congratulate yourself that you 
have not weakly administered to <* indiscriminate charity." 

Is it not better to be cheated ninety-nine times by impostors 
than to miss relieving one wretched being like this ? Besides 
even the poor wretches who exaggerate their misery are - 
often among the most miserable. Few would beg in the 
streets if they could avoid it. Let any man, enjoying a 
tolerable affluence, keep an account of the sums he has 
thrown away in << indiscriminate charity" during a year. Yes, 
let him ! for he will find the sum, indeed, small and paltry. 
It will not reach the total of his own meanest comfort, his 
worst indulgence, his idlest habit Yet, this small sum may 
often purchase a plenary indulgence above, at that Mercy- 
seat where no golden mass may prosper. By some forgotten 
deed, like this, may the eye of the needle expand, until the 
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camel enter. The money on which the cold damp grasp of 
the heggar has closed may alone pass current for redemption 
in Heaven, and hribe the angel whose flaming sword hids an 
army of Croesuses disperse and tremhie. You may be saved 
by *' indiscriminate charity." Therefore, remember, that on 
such act of your soul may be written the word ** Salvation." 
Suffer yourself sometimes to be deceived, and to draw blanks 
in gratitude or well*doing ; since your own happiness may be 
the prize even of a mistake in that place, where a good in- 
tention is better than the shuffle of a cold prudence, and 
where an act of misdirected charity shall become an eternal 
truth; whilst a life of gorgeous enjoyment shall fade into 
nothii^, as if it were the forgotten memory of a " vision of 
sin." 

It may he urged that the above remarks are injurious 
to a proper system of charity. By no means ! If the very 
accidents and mistakes, nay, in a human and worldly sense, 
the offences of Charity, be of such worth above, surely the 
proper and wise and careful direction of her gifts will prove 
still niore grateful. We wage war with the excuse and the 
misdeed which is clothed in the conventional jargon of pro- 
priety. We attack the Pharisee and the Sadducee, the 
pretenders as well as the infidel; but the labour of the 
Samaritan is* still worthy of improvement, and to him are 
our remarks addressed. We began by condemning the cant 
which leaves beggary to die of starvation in the streets ; 
because we pay poor-rates, and may affront the cruel Sphinx 
to which man dares to affix the name of human Justice. No, 
• — at the birth of Justice, Mercy baptized her with a tear ; 
^hile Pity, as she was blindfolded, loosened the dark fillet on 
her brow, and left her still power to read the mute appeal of 
the broken-hearted. Give then ! but if in giving you can do 
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still better by tbe cboice of your gift, tbe trouble you take 
will stamp the impulse with an added merit. 

What we wish to impress upon oiur readers is, that there 
are ways of serving men besides merely giving them money. 
Display or importunity, may, either of them, be sometimes 
the plate-bearers of a false bounty. To interest yourself in 
the fate of the poor is something more ; and, amongst aXL 
ways and appliances of charity, there is nothing like asntting 
a man, if pastihle, in his vocation. This is too frequently 
neglected. Work is the claim which the poor man of ev«*y 
eivilized country has upon his government. Unless diis be 
supplied, he is injured by the social scheme. A state of 
barbarism were preferable to that man. You have no right 
to surround him with laws, and protect him to his own ruin. 
The privileges you offer are mockery m <^mparison to those 
of which you dare to deprive him. He has a right to live. 
Of what advantage is it to him to die by gaslight ? Police^ 
men do not frighten away starvation. The plenty which 
surrounds him is a mockery that tempts to crime. A desert 
were better than the mirage of Belgravia, and a howling 
wilderness a brighter prospect to him th^n the magnificence 
of a mercenary festival, where he has no money. 

Work, then, is the birthright of the civilized poor, and the 
sole happiness of the indigent and the little. Let private 
charity endeavour always to supply the deficiencies which, 
under the best governments, must be the exceptions of 
domestic welfare. Always, if possible, aid a man in his 
honest calling, and you confer a greater benefit on him than 
if you bestowed a regal but momentary gift. The following 
story, which is built upon this idea, shows how far back so 
good a practice was founded. It wiU, doubtless, be familiar 
to many of our readers. 
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" As a French king, on a tune, yrsA hunting, he happened 
to lose his company, and coming through a hroom heath, 
he heard a poor man and his wife piteously complain of 
fortune* The king, after he had well heard the long lamen- 
tation of their poor and miserable state, came unto them ; and, 
after a few words, he questioned with them how they lived. 
They showed him how they came daily to that heath, and 
that the brooms they and their ass could carry home was 
little enough to find them and their poor children meat. 
'Well,' quoth the king, 'look that you bring to-morrow 
early to the comrt-gate as many brooms as you and your 
ass can carry, and see that you sell them well, for I warrant 
you they shall be bought apace.' They thanked him, and so 
he departed from them. Anon came the lords, knights^ and 
gentlemen to the king, and home they rode. After supper 
the king called them all before him, and gave them in 
commandment, that neither lord, knight, nor gentleman, 
should on the morrow come into the court without a new 
broom in his hand, for he had a thing to do which they 
should know afterwards. So, on the morrow, when they 
came to the court-gate, they found the poor man, his wife, 
and the ass loaded wiUi brooms, which he sold to the 
gallants of the court, even as he himself would, whereby 
the said poor man was made rich for ever, and they little 
the worse. Thus, when the king saw the knights and 
g^entlemen of his court come in so well furnished with 
green brooms, and considering the cause whereof it was, 
he laughed heartily." 
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THE TIMES' BIOGRAPHIES. 

LOUIS PHILIPPE AND LEIGH HUNT. 

When Professor Webster was about to undergo the last sen- 
tence of the law at Boston, the other day, in order to satisfy 
the terrible demon of mortal retribution, he is said to have 
expressed a desire, by no means uncommon amongst even 
criminals of a less highly educated class, that his body should 
not be exposed to vulgar curiosity after his death, or a cast 
taken of his features to satisfy either the legitimate or morbid 
cravings of a semi-exploded science, or the more vile pur- 
poses of a Tussaud exhibition. His wishes, we -are given to 
understand, were strictly compHed with — an example to our 
home authorities, by which we hope they will profit ; and the 
similitude of his features, with the exception of such an ap- 
proximation to resemblance as may be supplied by chance 
portraiture, or the observation of those that knew him, w3I 
descend with the memory of his expiated crime to the 
grave. 

Were any great man about to die in the present age, as 
much celebrated for actions important to humanity as Pro^ 
fessor Webster was notorious in the annals of crime, we can 
imagine that he would leave, if it lay in his power, a solemn 
injunction to those around him, that a hurried plaster cast of 
his physiognomy should not immediately receive a niche in 
the columns of the Times, " Let my character be weighed 
a little," he would exclaim, ''by my fellow-men, before hun- 
dreds of thousands are dragged up to view its mock or real 
characteristics at the invitation of a sordid showman, reck- 
less of all but venal display, ushered in with all the pomp of 
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distorted circumstance and pretended originality. An essay 
must be written. Let not me be tbe subject. Heaven knows 
wbat fanciful peculiarity may be illustrated by the splendid 
reviewer. Chance alone can determine what planetary in- 
fluence may be apparent in the Zodiac of inconsistent jour- 
nalism — ^whether Saturn or Jupiter, Libra or Scorpio may 
predcmiinate. My self-constituted judge may be an early 
St Paul, or latter Julian the Apostate ; a blind Schismatic, or 
a desperate Renegado." 

We have taken for our subject the observations which have 
appeared concerning two human beings as distinct in lives, 
destinies, characters, and being, as can well be imagined. 
They do not even afford the slightest contrast. They have 
neither attraction nor repulsion between each other. One 
might as well have said, Julius Csesar and Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, Amurath and the Poet Bunn. Yet deductions may be 
made from the observations passed upon both in the Times^ 
which will illustrate our purpose in making these remarks. 

Leigh Hunt, our minor example, is still living. In the 
columns which held him up to ridicule and defiled the 
memory of Coleridge, he is treated as if he were deceased 
and gone. It matters not to the Times* authorities, whether 
the subject which undergoes its scalpel be dead or living. A 
funeral oration or a living impeachment — ^it is quite imma- 
terial to them. In the case of Coleridge, they are mere resur- 
rectionists, and descend into a family vault to do violence to 
the remains of a philosopher and a great man. 

When a trading corporation of the nineteenth century, int* 
tent only upon Mammon, endeavours to inscribe upon its 
banners, ^' Simplicity, Morality, and Virtue," the attempt 
must fail. The appearance of a wealthy and sordid Dives in 
a village church is a tribute of hypocrisy, which imposes 

K 
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upon the vulgar alone, and but for a brief and passing 
moment. 

Louis Philippe is dead and gone. He is represented in 
the Times as a kingly incarnation of all that cunning, mean- 
ness, and facility of acquisiHon, which make a man great in 
the present day. He is only blamed for that which, in our 
opinion, reflected the greatest honour upon him — ^his dia- 
like,* his positive refusal at the last moment of his reign, to 
shed the blood of the citizens of France, in order to maintain 
a little longer the family of Orleans upon a tottering throne. 
Through a long life, none t;au accuse him of want of physical 
and moral courage. He had 100,000 men at his command ; 
but he declined to sanction rocket-practice in the streets of 
Paris, and so he departed. Would any one believe in an act 
of cowardice displayed by the Duke of Wellington or Napo- 
leon ? There was neither fear, nor imbecility, in the flight 
of the old king from the Tuileries. In common with many 
others, we ourselves falsely condemned it at the time as the 
imbecility of dotage ; but his remains lie honoured for the 
forbearance in England, and France will ere long restore 
them to her soil, in the progress of the reaction of time. 

Louis Philippe was, however, emphatically a man of the 
world, and it is for this that he is censured by the Times, 
His avarice, his accumulative faculties, his shrewdness, 
the importance he attached to money, his sense of what 
it can command, and his servile obedience to the engine 
he delighted to wield — these were the public and private 
faults which stamped him with the die of mortal insig- 

* The second tribute to the memory of King Louis Philippe, 
published by M. Lemoine months after this was written, plainly 
shows that the sentiments by which his abdication was guided 
were those ascribed to him here by the author. 
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nificance. He was the monarch of meanness^ the king of 
bankers, the Caesar of a trading calculation. It is true 
that he pacified Europe — ^it is true that the hlood of millions, 
for his sake, continued to circulate in their veins rather than 
to run from a world-slaughter-house heneath the ofiended 
nostrils of the Ahnighty. It is true, that he shone as a 
father, and a hushand, and a brother — that he was idolized 
in all ^se relations of life, that he did his duty in all 
the chequered and varied positions Into which it pleased 
God to call him. It is true that he died grandly, in peace 
with man, and, as far as we may judge, with God, and 
tiiat the calmw^^ of the philosophy sat upon his aged 
features, composed in the last smile of death, beneath the 
sun that set upon a foreign land. 

Let us condense the moral impeachment of the Times, 
He loved money. He thought too much of the use of 
it. He was a miser in action. He was the crowned em- 
bodiment of that which distinguishes the nineteenth century. 
It is an age of gold in a bad sense, and he was its Midas. 
He was the wicked forger of the Spanish marriages. Yes, to 
this latter accusation by public consent we must plead guilty ; 
although when the butchery of Haynau is disputed, one 
might well argue the innocence of Louis Philippe in this 
matter of sordid diplomacy. He saw — ^from his experi- 
ence of mankind in the present century in all phases of 
society — ^that gold is the great instrument of life ; and he 
Wias guilty of an action, the one blot of his great existence, 
which every English father, who sacrifices his own daughter 
to age or misliking, for wealth, station and connection, 
exceeds and transgresses. One sin rendered famous by 
paragraphs and circumstance produces a greater harvest 
of opprobrium than the crop of Cadmus in a wildemess. 
K 2^ 
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One act of dubious harlotry emblazoned on the very skirt 
of notoriety is worse than the unchronicled debaucheries of 
a second Rhodope or a Lais. An act of suicide is nothing 
in public estimation, if it do not take place from a monument. 
Let us now approach the other end of our subject. 
The "Autobiography" of Mr. Leigh Hunt, supplied the 
ready pabulum of an individual attack upon that old 
man, as well as upon men of genius in general. Im- 
providence and a want of steadiness in money matters are 
the chief grounds of the ponderous accusation. The writer 
in the T^mes, in the self-complacency of his well-paid pen, 
revels in the complaints, the sorrows, and the heart-burnings 
of the veteran poet and author. " Mr. Hunt," says the 
Times, "rails against 'money-making,'" which he calls 
"the great lay superstition of modem times." Alas! we 
exclaim, in our turn, in this country it has become the 
great general necessity! 

We are not going to defend the querulous egotism, if there 
be any, of Mr. Hunt's work. We think him harshly treated, 
into whatever bitter generalities he may have been betrayed 
by the difficulties with which he struggles in his declining 
years. But the unnecessary invocation of the shade of Cole- 
ridge, to receive the pert, but puffed-up, bloated, virtuous 
reproof of the TitneSf merits our severest reprehension. It is 
true that the facts have been contradicted by his son in an 
indignant letter; but neither the insinuation nor the charge 
should ever have been made. " Scorning the virtues," says 
the TimeSf "in the absence of which masons and bricklayers 
find their way, at once, to the workhouse, Coleridge availed 
himself of eleemosynary aid on all sides." " It is no secret," 
says Leigh Hunt, "that Coleridge lived at the Grove, at 
Higbgate, with a friendly family, who had sense and kind- 
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ness enough to know that they did themselves honour by 
looking after the com^rts of such a man." " Is not this/' 
says the Timeif in half-a-dozen paragraphs, '< shameful?" 
We reply boldly, Nol It was honourable to Coleridge that his 
merits were, at least, acknowledged, in a worldly sense, by 
one amiable family, and that the philosopher's thorny path in 
life was smoothed by some kind hands. It was roost credit- 
able and meritorious on the part of those who thought wis- 
dom and genius as fair an exchange for bread as that which 
claims the payment of profligate ''leaders," or obtains, in 
1850, the far more doubtful and precarious existence, which 
the bookseller's counter might afford to living excellence, 
but does not — often. 

In the Times itself have lately appeared several articles 
upon the false respectability, the money-making, and the 
general artificial hoUowness and perversity of the age. It 
now finds out that the literary man can always have a 
aide-board and plate, and a silver spoon and fork at the 
world's great table, if he like it — ^that is, if he be not exces- 
sively and criminally imprudent, indiscreet, and wrong. We 
assert that, in modem civilized life, the contrary has ever 
been the case, and that, at present, the fact is more glaring 
than at any stage or period of the world's history. In pro- 
portion as talent is ephemeral, is its chance of remuneration 
great in the present day. Poets and Philosophers, if real — 
that is, belonging to time and posterity — live before their age, 
and are only recognized by a very small minority. Nay, 
this goes so far, that death, in the present day, seems to be a 
positive necessity for the sale of great men's ideas. Death 
destroys the chief part of jealousy and competition. Men 
know that the mould is broken, and the article acquires the 
value of a proof engraving. That which immediately appeals 
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to the external senses has alone the chance of immediate 
Mtention. Perhaps this is, to a certain extent, right The 
toice of Lind dies with her, or before her: the voice of 
thought finds an echo in the hearts of men for ever, if it be 
once heard. Why is this the age of mediocrity ? Because 
the world is so worldly that it cannot stop to consider. Thus, 
the finer the talent, the greater its chance of obscurity, with- 
out it be prostituted or advertised by accidental concurrent 
circumstances. What had been the fate of Byron had he not 
been a lord? Probably a more early grave and oblivion. 
What was the &te of Chatterton ? What were the circum- 
stances of Thomas Hood? Rogers and Wordsworth became 
men of the world ; a banker and a stamp commissioner — will 
their works live ? 

It is one of the privileges of genius to be honest, and a 
part of its essence to be simple and confiding. Any shallow 
falsehood-monger can trip up genius. Is this an age for 
honesty, simplicity, and confidence? Genius is the nearest 
approach to divinity ; but the sons of Mammon would hustle, 
and deride, and crucify, and mock a divinity who did not 
trade among them. If a man live in the world of the poet and 
philosopher, he is no match for an attorney's cletk. If he 
make money, he is likely to lose it. If he have none, he -is 
not likely to make it. The poverty even of genius is ridi- 
culous and sinful ; and the little graceful episode in his his- 
tory, which Coleridge's bread and butter affords, calls down 
the imposing wrath of the contemptuous Times, The work- 
house should be the asylum of men like Coleridge, Thomas 
Hood, and Leigh Hunt. '* We are paid. Let authors dine. 
They might, if they were not such loose rascals. Look at 
that paltry philosopher, Coleridge. He might have had the 
virtuesofa stoker or a stonemason. He had not. Whilst honey 
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fell from his lips, his hands forgot to work — at tare and tret !'* 
Such are the arguments of the Timet, which now treats us to 
a chapter on the evil of Mammon, and then plays torturer, 
resurrectionist, and headsman to the monster's easiest victims 
-»the sons of genius. It is now Hungarian, and now Aus- 
trian, in its sympathies. What a wicked old grasping im- 
moral man was the money-loving Louis Philippe ! What a 
weak bad man was Coleridge I Why cannot Leigh Hunt get 
his bread? There is a touch even at his father. Leigh 
Hunt's &ther was security for other people. This might 
have been left out, we think, with advantage, by the ambushed 
essayist 

The dirtiest lawyer, the most unprincipled scribbler, the 
most dishonest merchant — and there are not a few of the 
above denomination about— stands a better chance of ac- 
quiring respectability, position, and comfort, than the man of 
genius. The most complete *' Pattern-deceiver " is his su- 
perior in the world. He is the most easily imposed upon of 
men. Other men know all the little artifices of life. He is 
not fit to struggle, it is true. " There is the workhouse for his 
Irelief" says the Times. 

Besides thb, there is everything arrayed against him. 
He has a mind — not that instinct of self-preservation and 
accumulation, which better distinguishes mediocrity — ^but a 
mind at work with great conceptions and great truths. May 
he not sometimes be pardoned for the want of that which 
elevates a master-tailor, or is the sole merit which dis- 
tinguishes a civilized ourang-outang? He is generally un- 
assbted by his natural connections. They hate him for his 
superiority, and say, " Is not this the carpenter's son ? " In 
proportion as they are glad to establish a relationship with 
him after his apotheosis, they avoid him whilst he continues 
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to cumber the earth. The living ass only draws near 
to the dead lion, and is proud to say that he knew him. All 
hasten to impose upon genius— none aid it. If a man of 
genius have anything, he is the peculiar dupe of sycophants ; 
for he is vain. If he be poor, he is avoided by all — for he 
knows not how to frame a successful request, and is no *' man 
of business." 

Here let us end our observations. The necessity of Tom 
Thumb, or Jenny Lind, ay, or even of a pony-balloon, to 
mankind, is greater than that of Coleridge. It is proved by 
their immediate rewards. An ephemeral scribbler can sell 
his electrotype pen to advantage. Coleridge sat upon the 
steps of the mighty bridge of traffic and asked for charity 
— at least, so says the Times, Let the pence be verjuiced 
that dropped through the old man's crownless hat! He 
loved conversation and philosophy, and made his tea with 
the waters of Helicon, when he might have commanded the 
daily use of the workhouse pump. Why was he not suffered 
to perish ? Amiable family of the " Grove at Highgate,*' 
let the prolongation of the "Ancient Mariner's life" be 
henceforth your reproach! Do you not live in the days 
of railways, when thought and conscience should cease to 
exist and give way to venality and error? Henceforth let 
genius be called talent, and let talent become a printed 
incarnation of mercantile venality. S. T. Coleridge was a 
mendicant and a dreamer. The Times* advertising office 
is a reality. Let no virtue exist, save that which is vouch- 
t^afed to hoodwink the public in a leading article. Strike 
falsehood on the coin of cunning and let the merit of me- 
diocrity prosper. 

What matters it, if that which is paid instead of genius, 
teach the present age wrong and posterity nothing ? What 
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if it be only sold for present consumption, and future loss and 
mischief? What if it perish, as ceitain pompous essays perish, 
except so far as they are raked up again by some curious 
observer to illustrate inconsistency ? Never mind : keep the 
game of the world alive. Trip up that white-haired man, 
whose gaze is fixed upon the stars. Pelt him with mud and 
filth : it serves him right for falling. Wag on, wag on ! It 
is a Califoruian race. Let him who faints die on the way. 
On to the great shrine ! Behold there is written on it in black 
letters — ** There is no God but Mammon, and the 21me8 is 
bis prophet ! '* 

October 5th, 1850. 



A CONVERSAZIONE BEHIND THE SCREEN IN OUR 
SHOP. 

ON LIVING AUTHORS (iN THE STYLE OF A DISTINGUISHED 
WEAKLY paper). 

Present, — ^Muff, Walker, and Philologus, et post-t^a Editor. 
No. 1. — ^Alfred Tennyson. 

Walker {to Muff), — What do you think of Tennyson, my 
friend? 

Muff'. — ^What, Alfred ?— the powerfii], the gifted, the exqui- 
sitely sensitive? — the cleaver of the oak, yet wbo so tenderly 
picks up and places in his bosom the sensitive plant and the 
lily? 

PAtfo%iw.— Walker ! 

Walker, — Adsum I I will reserve my opinion for a mo- 
ment. The question is one which affects humanity in its 
present phase of thought so extrinsically, that it is impossible, 
in one glittering felicity, to embody such a response as I could 
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wish. My dear Muff, oblige me by repeating that exquisite 
little song called ** aaribel." 

PhUologui, — Do not depart from the poet's own deslgnatioQ. 
He styles it a melody. 

(Here Mueff reciter the opening lines, oifoUows)^^ 

" Where Claribel low-lieth, 
The breezes pause and die." 

Walker.'^ThtA is a poem in itself. 
Philologus (aside). — The usual cant. * 
Walker. — Continue, my good fellow. Nay, give only the 
last stanza. 

(Muff continues recitation) — 

** Her song the lintwhite swelleth, 
The clear-voiced mavis dwelleth, 
The fledgling throstle lispeth, 
The slumbrous wave outwelleth, 
The babbling runnel crispeth, 
The hollow grot replieth 
Where Claribel low-lieth." 

(During this the Editor enters in a state of perspiration, 
after partaking of his usual meal of sixteen cups of tea and a 
shrimp at a neighbouring fish-shop,) 

Editor (evidently excited). — Hold I A thousand unripe 
apples are being sliced in my ears by as many blunt knives. 
Take those damp fingers from yon pane of glass. Melody ! 
Let the hissing of snakes be henceforth called melodious, but 
never fret me with that strain again. Of whom are you dis- 
coursing, friends ? 

Aftt^. — Of the greatest living poet, Alfred Tennyson. 

Walker. — Blasphemous man ! 
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Editor, — I am content to be called so. 

Walker, — ^The ear must be properly attuned to harmony 
before* it is fit to receive these sounds. I would recom- 
mend a low diet, with occasional doses of morphia, and a 
study of nature from the back-window of a garret looking out 
upon waving clothes-lines, with one dark broken geranium 
pot, where a flower once bloomed, on the damaged sill. For 
it is not, my friend, from the vulgarity of real streams and 
hills, and vales, and flowers, that the true inspiration of that 
poetry is to be drawn which adorns the shelves of Moxon and 
the shop of Pickering. From the flower of the yellow plague- 
plant in some old grave-yard of our metropolis is that bright 
obscurity of painful thought to be derived by the real poet. 
The attic bee of a modern Hymettus can extract his honey 
from the artificial flowers around the death's head of a 
skeleton. His sacred industry is hieroglyphical as — as — a 
P3rTamid. 

Editor, — I thought I was reading the prefatory remarks 
of a review in the Asinaum, or the Looker-on, Do pray take 
breath. 

Walker, — It is scarcely fair that you should withhold your 
opinion. What do you think of our god ? 

Editor, — I think that he is frequently gifted with a painful 
felicity both of thought and expression. He has dipped deeply 
into the magnificent writings of Shelley, but is not the less 
original, although far behind that wonderful creative poet in 
genius and melody. His poetry, exquisite as it often seems, 
nay, sometimes is, never refreshes, but always wearies the 
mind and exhausts the imagination; therefore he is not, in 
my opinion, a true and great poet Still his powers of intri- 
cate thinking are extraordinary. It is a pity, too, that he 
forces language as well as thought. Take him altogether, he 
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18 undoubtedly the first of bis scbool. He is now and then 
very powerful. I consider a poem of bis, entitled a Vision of 
Sin, as a terrific composition. It has one strange exptession 
in it which is repeated — ** God made Himself an awful rose of 
dawn." 

Philologus. — Does he imagine the Creator walking in the 
garden of Eden in the morning ? 

Editor, — I cannot tell. It were best not to pursue this sort 
of idea far. 

Philologus. — But what do you think of his trifling poems — 
the bathos of inane frivolity — an insult to the reader — some* 
thing too ridiculous, too absurd ? 

Editor, — I feel my face get red as I read these things. 

(Muff and Walker get violently excited, the former whistles 
and the latter makes a succession of little angry and sarcastic 
hows,) 

Walker.^l.ocU\y ViaXU 

Editor, — One half is a parody on the other. 

Muff, — Fm to be Queen o' the May, mother. 

Philologus. The deuce you are ! Then Tennyson himself 
had better be Jack-in-the-Green. 

Editor, — Come, come, it is pretty enough. 

Muff, — Mariana ! 

Philologus, — Good ! 

WaUcer.^(Enone ! 

Editor, — A charming classical conceit, carried out with the 
sweetest thoughts and much melody. Such poems as this 
make us deem that it is the age which has spoilt Tennyson. 

Philologus. — Poets are too apt to fancy that all has been 
said. They think that it is so difficult to write a new thing, 
that they cudgel their brains to impotence, or excite them- 
selves to delirium, in order to produce an impression. It is 
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not 80. Trae power is always simple. " Power stands like 
the noble model of antiquity, smiling with rare conceit of 
classic fire; but it is weakness which arrays itself in tbe 
panoply of forbidden arms." So with tbese poets. 

Ift^. — ^Where did you get that fine piece of common- 
place? 

PkUologua.'^From my favourite poet 

OmiMf.— Yourself? 

PhUologut.'^Yes, my friends^ every man is his own favourite 
poet now, and struggles for the applause of society— not 
content with wearing the immortal bays in his own heart ur 
fiuicy. £ach man thinks too much of what will please or 
astonish to sing well. It is not the praise which Milton 
meant in "Lycidas"— 

— " But not the praise, 
Phoebus replied, and touched my tremoling ears." 

It is the applause of coteries and blue-stockings — the patron- 
age of some ink-stained bag in black bombazine — some tea- 
tray Medusa, who gives cheap conversaziones to authors and 
poets. 

Editor, — Hold ! I know such a one — wife of a thing, that 
once wrote a ballad under an aHas, which, some thirty years 
ago, might have been composed on the steps of a bathing- 
machine at Margate — who has since been styled a bard — 
" a puir auld doited carle," that holds some legal appoint- 
ment or other in his latter days, at once under government, 
and tbe direful scrubbing-brush, his wife. 

Muf, — I know who you mean. Good morning ! (He 
hastens out of the room.) 

PhUologus, — He is gone to tell her. 

Editor, — Poisoner of the peace of others, she has reared 
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around herself a family of owls— emblems of the maternal 
Minerval 

Walker, — What has this to do with the maligned Ten- 
nyson? 

Editor, — ^I confess that we have strayed from the subject a 
little. We will recur at a future day to Tennyson. He is a 
deep, but puzzled thinker, and if be would trust to the inspi- 
ration of nature, rather than lose himself in such involution, 
and cease to struggle in his own brain for forced conceptions 
and unimaginable art, might leave a world-fame behind hlm« 

Walker, — Ah ! you are coming round now. 

Editor, — It is such people as yourself, Mr. Walker, who 
have spoiled him. You . cannot, however, understand what 
you evoke, and it is curious that those who disapprove are the 
only spirits that appreciate, whilst they mourn over a kindred 
and gifted genius gone astray. 

PhUdogus, — Poets should never think too deeply whilst 
they are writing. They should have studied before, and their 
thoughts should stream forth and be woven into garlands by 
the nimblest fingers. It is the result of deep thought which 
we want, not the exhibition of its actual manufacture. 

Walker, — ^You will abuse Wordsworth next. 

Editor. — Thank you, not this evening. 

PhUologus, — Egotism was his most distinguishing character- 
istic. It fed upon the conventionality which deified him, in 
assigning a diabolical character to Byron. 

Editor, — ^AU I hope is that I may not be put out of temper 
with the memory of the excellent senior — who was only mis- 
taken in fancying himself a kind of macadamized Homer — by 
being forced to read the poem he has left us, containing a 
kind of mental and physical diary in blank verse. 
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Philologus. — ^There are considerable beauties in it 

Editor, — Roses in the tea-garden of a benevolent meJio- 
crity. 

PhUologus.^-Since it is not forbidden in this case to pluck 
them from their site, I will wait for the publication of the 
** Beauties of Wordsworth." Hola ! Where is Walker ? 

EdUor.'—EgSLd I he has followed Muff. These men, dear 
Sir, are the type of a certain portion of the educated public, 
which, unproductive itself, hawks the wares of others with a 
conventional bawl which becomes with them a second nature. 
They really do adore their little gods, the lares of the ill- 
furnished mansions of their brain. 

PhUologus. — I agree with all you say. Come, before we 
go, let me recite a gem of real poetry, translated as beautifully 
by Longfellow, as it was written by the German author. 

"SONG OF THE SILENT LAND. 

** FROM SALIS. 

" Into the silent land ! 

Ah ! who shall lead us thither? 

Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather. 
And shatter'd wrecks lie thicker on the strand, 
Who leads us with a gentle hand 

Thither, O thither. 

Into the silent land ? 

** Into the silent land ! 

To you, ye boundless regions 

Of all perfection ! Tender morning visions 
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Of beauteous souls. The Future's pledge and band ! 
Who in Life's battle firm doth stand, 

Shall bear Hope's tender blossoms 

Into the silent land! 

« O land ! O land ! 

For all the broken-hearted, 

The mildest herald by our fate allotted 
Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand, 
To lead us with a gentle hand 

Tnto the land of the great departed. 

Into the silent land !" 

Editor, — ^There is a charm in that which, I know not why, 
brings tears into the eyes. It is not laboured, but melodious 
as certain strains stealing over recollection which one hears at 
the close of a beautiful day, linked in the cadence of a water- 
fall. This is not painfully obscure, but sofUy mystical. It 
has the charm of the romance of Undine. One knows not 
why it affects. You cannot alter or suggest a word. The 
whole fills your soul with pleasure. This is the test of true 
genius, whose chief interpreter is felicity. 

PhUologtu, — Come, we must look to our commoner ware«. 
Have you finished the first two chapters of the " Romance of 
the Coffee-Shop, or the Cab-Man's Bride?" Here is our 
'* Statistical Account of Potato-cans and Omnibuses." This 
is Miss Rosa Matilda Brown's *' On this High Stool ray Uncle 
sat." We must suit the people, my dear Sir ; we are getting 
much too learned. 

Editor.— "To suit the people ! " This is the very thing I 
would alter. Under the pretence of cheap information, the 
public mind Tibrates between imbecility and abomination. It 
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is a choice between lollipops and the «ave1oy fabricated in the 
knacker's yard. 

PhUologtu, — Be it our's at once to reform and inform the 
age. 

Editor. — It shall be done! 

[^Exeunt PMlologus and Editor, preceded and jfbUowed hy their 
oum trumpeters. Re-enter Muff and Walker with a dagger 
and a blacking-bottle. They drink the remains of the 
Editor's pot of porter, and finally sit doum * crying drunk.*'] 



CIVILIZED FLUNKEYISM.— THE EMBASSY FROM 
NEPAUL. 

We cannot compliment our own nation upon the specimen 
which it has given of dignity and true politeness to the Ne- 
paulese Embassy. We have, it is true, f^ted and feasted, and 
invited them everywhere. We have given them banquets which 
they could not eat, and taken them to pompous ceremonies 
which they could not enjoy. We have drawn them in pencil 
and in colours, prefixed their likenesses to polkas and waltzes, 
run after them, stared at them, talked of them, danced for 
them at balls, and we should not at all be surprised to hear of 
a Nepaulese potato-can, or Nepaul ginger-beer. 

The truth is, that the moment the Nepaulese arrived, we 
looked upon them as a property. They came over in the same 
boat with the Hippopotamus, and were treated accordingly. 

L 
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We believe, however, that much more respect has been shown 
to the leisure, the health, and the privacy of that respectable 
individual, than to theirs. 

We have been told, we know not how rightly, that the 
Queen, ever happily studious to preserve the propriety and 
decorum which are far more precious than the mere magni- 
ficence of a palace, has shown of late some coldness towards 
the ambassador from Nepaul, on account of certain adven- 
tures and escapades; certain public exhibitions and frolics 
that have rather exceeded the license which can be properly 
extended, and which have, consequently, reached the royal 
ear. 

Now, if this be so, we do not, in the least, blame the Indian 
Princes. They probably think that they have been merely 
living as English gentlemen, and will recount what they have 
seen and done when they arrive in their own country, after 
a manner that will not reflect much credit upon civilized 
England. 

But we do blame those who have been entrusted with their 
guidance, and the individuals who seem to have, in some sort, 
taken upon them the office of English panders to foreign and 
barbarian visitors, whose wealth has been so lavishly scattered 
during their short sujournin our capital. We do censure the 
lion-leaders, who have forgotten that the representation and 
guardianship of the respectability of their cotmtry was also in 
a manner given into their hands together with the entertain- 
ment of our distinguished guests. There is an ingenuous desire 
to oblige about an Oriental^ in such a position, which leads 
him to accommodate himself, as far as possible, to the manners 
of the people he visits. He will not, it is true, eat meat with 
them, or forget the religious observances and restrictions of 
his fathers; but he accepts Vauxhall as it is offered, and 
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Biniles with benignity and urbanity upon liie gluttony of a 
civic feast; upon an English christening, or court of justice ; a 
boat-race, a flower-show, or a Nautch, Probably, a review, 
some rocket-practice, or a pretty girl, wherever she is to be 
seen, is all which really engages the fancy of the Nepaulese* 
Still they smile on, and say it is all good. However, before 
they go away, we think it likely that they will know some* 
thing of the vulgarity of the sway which money exercises 
here, and the value which was attached to their glittering 
head-dresses rather than to themselves ; and estimate much of 
the hospitality of the generous English, at its true price — that 
of contempt and disgust, not thankful admiration. 

These remarks are severe, and we mean them to be so. We 
were led to them by two trifling circumstances. One was our 
seeing, this morning, the following announcement in the daily 
papers : — 

**Vauxhall. — Admission, Half-a-crown. To-morrow the 
Fourth Bal Masqu^. On which occasion the Nepaulese Princes 
have signified their intention of honouring the Gardens with their 
presence — their tenth visit Gentlemen's tickets, lOs. ; Ladies', 

OS." 

The other was our own accidental presence, at a ball 
given to the Nepaulese by an influential company, where 
much "respectability," as well as rank and fashion, was 
present 

Let us describe what we saw there. It is peculiar to 
England. We do not think that the same style would have 
been adopted in similar society in Paris, or elsewhere on the 
continent Let it be remembered that the Nepaulese were 
the private guests of a company, and not hired for exhibition. 
They were ushered, at an early hour, to a kind of dais, or 
elevated seat, at the upper end of the room, and a crowd 
L 2 
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instantly pressed around them. Dowagers ruslied forward to 
compare their diamonds with those of Jung Bahadoor. Lords 
and marquises, ladies and duchesses — ^they were all staring 
and chattering in semicircle around them. They were gazed 
at in the rudest manner possible. We remember to have 
seen a bevy of ladies seated with several gentlemen for a 
considerable time in the Zoological Gardens, till the hippo- 
potamus should please to wake and bestir itself. Here it 
seemed as if well-dressed flunkeyism were desirous of mea^ 
merizing, with goggle eyes, the fatigued and youthful am- 
basf>ador, and were only restrained by the fear of law from 
having a scramble for his diamonds. We saw little of the 
Nepaulese ourselves till late in the evening, when, a polka 
took us near them, and shall not observe more about the 
Prince himself, personally, than that he locked like a young 
hero out of the Arabian Nights — (we were divided in our mo- 
mentary glimpse between Aladdin, and Noureddin — him of the 
fair Persian) — rather tired and excessively bored. Who can 
wonder, we thought, if he suflfer himself to be led to Vaux- 
hall, or anywhere, where a man may yawn unrestrained after 
this. There was only one of his suite whom we shall par- 
ticularly mention. He marched up the room, with a swing 
of his body truly ludicrous. It was beyond even the ex- 
aggeration of description. There is a character in one of 
Thackeray's second-rate tales, to which an Illustration is sup- 
plied, called Bobachy Bahawder. There is likewise Mr. 
Bland, when at the Haymarket Theatre he does the enraged 
Oriental Potentate, whose daughter is in love with the young 
prince, who sings popular melodies in the person of Miss P. 
Horton. But neither of these come up to the importance of 
this individual, whom we set down, in our minds, as the street 
sweeper from St. Paul's, who was elevated by the recognition 
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of his countryman — ^a trait which does so iriuch honour to 
Jung Bahadoor. 

We saw many people, who ought to have known much 
better, staring at the illustrious guests. Why reproach 
the vulgar with vulgarity, when the well-born are so much 
more vulgar? We could not refrain from fancying what 
must have been the reflections of the Prince himself, beneath 
his sparkling gems, or of his follower with the swagger — the 
redoubtable J. Bland reduced to a reality — at the sight of 
so many bald gentlemen, smiling or earnest, old or middle- 
aged, bobbing up and down like a set of automaton butlers, 
perspiring in their white cravats, to the sound of Jullien's 
most inspiring polkas ! 

To conclude, what amount of snobbism — there is no other 
word — ^have not these strangers witnessed since their arrival 
in England ! They have seen a courtezan from the lowest 
order of life dignified by their notice and presents, and char- 
tered by them with a sort of public estimation. Ladies do 
^ot hesitate to speak of a thing licensed by such charming 
eccentricity, and magazine articles celebrate it in respectable 
periodicals. As the King of Bavaria gave fame to Lola 
Montes, so his Excellency of Nepaul has stamped a price on 
the future favours of another mercenary " Nourmahal!" whilst 
Englishmen are content to boast that they had once pre- 
viously the honour of her acquaintance. 

" The English," it is probable that Jung Bahadoor will ob- 
serve to his monarch, on returning to Nepaul, ** are a strange 
people, and deceive themselves oddly. They worship an idol, 
which they do not represent in sculpture as we do, but which 
reigns in all their temples, and a cunning limner would 
gather its features from the countenances of all alike. There 
is no God in the empire of Nepaul which has so many faces 
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as this idol of the English. They seem to carry their heads 
erect, and neglect the outward ceremony of prostration ; but 
they bow down to this god, when it appears in the face of any 
one, lower than your Majesty's lowest slave, when the thun* 
der of your anger arouses fear, and causes every heart in 
Cath'raandu to tremble. The * Baghero,' to which in its car 
of gilt copper your Majesty and the principal officers of your 
household do honour in the streets, is nothing to this idol. 
The English love to fill each other's and their own eyes and 
ears with a putty made of gold and humbug. They eat a 
gilded abomination, and persuade themselves that it is sweet." 



MALE DANCERS. 

We were delighted the other evening in witnessing a little 
dance introduced iato a burlesque extravaganza, entitled the 
" Princesses in the Tower," at the Olympic Theatre. For a 
long time we could not discover the peculiar charm, as we do 
not generally dote upon the ballet. Was it the minute steps 
and precision of Mademoiselle AdMe, or the gentle spiriting 
of the whole thing? No, in spite of the prettiness of the 
figures, and the triumph of the invention, there was some- 
thing still beyond. At last, we discovered the fact that there 
was no male dancer. That living abomination was absent 
We should like to see these effeminate monsters all banished 
from the stage. Remove them, and what do you lose ? Cer- 
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tainly no cbarai ; but all the objection. A person of refined 
mind, not the refinement of luxury, but that of true modesty, 
need not then shrink firom what is now a most licentious ex- 
hibition, sanctioned by the unblushing inconsistency of 
Fashion. The attitudinizing of an ill-made Frenchman in 
silk tigbts, whose every movement is a pliant vulgarity, would 
surely be well missed by male spectators, and we cannot 
think so curiously as to fancy that his absence would be 
lamented by the ladies. The only part where it might be 
necessary to introduce him would be to afibrd the contrast of 
a scaly fiend, a dwarf, a monster, or a negro in the harem. 

The loving little enraptured barber, with splay feet, who 
looks up or down with disgusting enthusiasm at a prenUire 
danseute in an attitude transgressing Nature, forming an 
obtuse angle with her legs, and with the satin-encased bunion 
of her great toe so plainly visible in the curvature of her foot' 
would then be wanting, and the dance assume its true attri- 
butes of grace, lightness, elegance, and quickness, instead of 
the distorted voluptuousness which can only gratify a morbid 
taste. 



THE POLICE, THE MAGISTRATES, AND THE 
PEOPLE. 

" O ye base ones, ye mean ones, ye poor, and ye lost, 
To the rich and the strong what salvation ye cost ! " 

In the journals of September the Ist, there is found an 
account of a fellow who stole behind a tranquil policeman, 
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and felled him with a bludgeon, from sheer hatred to police- 
men in general. Possibl}* the individual whom chance se- 
lected to be the victim of this blind revenge, and brutal 
cowardly retaliation, was an exception to the professional 
ruffianism which distinguishes a part of the police. Whether 
the hand of fate guided the dastardly blow or not — whether 
it fell upon the head of a false swearer and oppressor, or 
upon that of an injured and innocent individual, we cannot 
too severely stigmatize so un-English a deed. 

But we do not wonder at its occurrence. Knowing as we 
do, that in some instances a policeman renders himself as 
odious as a small-beer Haynau to the unhappy wretches of 
both sexes, whose poverty is their first great crime, we cannot 
be amazed at the revenge of ignorance, be it in the shape of 
the assassin or the desperado, be it in the turning of the 
trampled worm, or the ferocity of a wounded wolf pinned in a 
comer. We have only been surprised, that such things do not 
happen much more frequently, and that enraged mobs have 
not sometimes executed a terrible and summary vengeance 
upon witnessing some peculiar brutality or act of cruel 
oppression. 

With regard to the decisions of magistrates, it appears to 
us, with a few exceptions, either that their discretionary 
power is so limited, that they can onlj^ apply the same or a 
similar punishment to the most brutal outrages, and the most 
trivial matters ; or that they exhibit a fancy only bounded by 
extravagance in the administration of justice. Some time ago, 
the Press used to take more interest in these matters, and to 
provide the only check upon magisterial dogmatism. Of 
late, it has been more careless, and the consequence is that 
the evil has grown again. If we look at the Police reports, 
we shall be struck by the inadequacy of some sentences, and 
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the cruel excess of others. But of all iniquities, commend us 
to a worthy upon the bench, who is accustomed to rely im- •' 
plicitly upon the Police, and upon whom the Police can in 
turn implicitly rely ! 

A policeman, the other day, committed a cruel outrage upon 
two persons harmlessly walking in Russell square. Had he 
not been intoxicated to such a degree that it became too 
manifest at the station-house for the inspector to let the case 
proceed, who can tell the injury that might have been inflicted ? 
Imagine .a modest woman charged with a flagrant act of 
indecency with a respectable acquaintance conducting her 
home ! Imagine even one, not strictly pure, publicly gibbeted 
by a fellow who so disgraced bis authority as to bring this 
mock charge, drunk or sober, against two innocent indi- 
viduals ! This man was imprisoned fifteen days ! A brute who 
beats a woman or child, or both, until their lives are endangered, 
and kicks them in the abdomen, or on the head unto stupe- 
faction, * gets a month' at the outside if he cannot pay a fine. 
A poor woman who was seized by a policeman on the charge 
of having obstructed him in his duty, whilst he, together with 
three others, was dragging an unfortunate man, streaming 
with blood from head to foot, to the station-house, and 
knocking him down with their staves, about every four or 
five yards, for hesitation to proceed rather than resistance, 

wasl ately brought up at Bow street, before Mr. . She 

bad cried shame upon the policemen in common with a crowd 
of bystanders. Two gentlemen witnessed the greater part of the 
transaction, and gave evidence that the woman had not mani- 
fested any violence. She did, indeed, say to one of these gentle- 
men who was attracted to the spot by the scuffle, ' For God's 
sake. Sir, do not let them murder the man.' And a murderous 
affair it was ! A lock of hair was produced, which it was 
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said, she bad torn from a policeman's head, but wbich we 
believe to bave been taken from ber fellow-prisoner, wbose 
finger, we were told, was bUien nearly off, and wbose bead 
certainly presented a ghastly appearance. She was captured 
at the end of the transaction out of the crowd, not by the 
man whose hair was alleged to be torn, but by another 
policeman who supposed himself to have seen it, and who 
remained for a moment behind, like a scalping Huron bent 
on a last piece of vengeance. This woman, in spite of the 
evidence, which only seemed to injure her case, as it offended 
a preconceived idea of the magistrate, was imprisoned for 
one month ! We bave every reason to believe from inquiry, 
that the commencement of the affair was an assault com- 
mitted by a policeman who bad marked the male prisoner 
from a grudge he owed to him. If this be so, — in addition 
to the cruel violence used towards him, the kicking and 
beating when on the ground, and the use of the staves which 
laid his head open, — ^the month's imprisonment roust send 
that man out like an unchained wild beast upon the world. 
What does he owe to man, to justice, and society ? Can his 
mind philosophise, or sustain itself with gentle forbearance 
like a saintly martjrr, in the hands of his enemies? Is such 
a thing to be expecte'd from him, uneducated and untaught 
trampled upon by petty oppression, depraved and friendless, 
sentenced as an outcast, and upbraided with his very being ? 
He and the woman too, what will be their argument ? ' We 
are punished for nothing : next time it shall be for something.' 
We are the last advocates in the world for sentimentality. 
We know that mere goodness of heart only prospers in a 
novel. We are not for doing away with capital punishment, 
or for petting prisoners. We are aware that many thieves 
and prostitutes are difficult and dangerous to deal with, and 
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that they admit of neither sermons nor trifling. But discri- 
mination, justice, and one or two of the softer and less 
Pharisaical attributes, are as necessary concomitants to the 
bench, in our opinion, as a clerk and a power of fining. 

Whilst on this subject let us advert to a fact we have just 
seen mentioned, viz., that upwards of seventy women were 
fined 58. the other day, at one office, for obstructing and 
annoying passengers in Regent-street and the Haymarket. 

We look upon this matter with some doubt. Were all 
these women annoying passers-by ? Is it not enough for a 
person when annoyed to be able to give a woman of the town 
in charge? Are these unfortunate beings to be still more 
subjected to the entire discretion of the Police ? Under what 
circumstances did this razxia take place ? If the mere fact (4 
a woman promenading late be sufficient reason for her cap* 
tnre, what sad mistakes may be made ! As to the women 
themselves, what a cloak for villany, intimidation, and the 
most cruel persecution, based upon lust and avarice! But 
what sent those women there ? In many cases " Respectabi* 
lity" in the seducer *s garb. What is annoyed by these women ? 
" Respectability." What punishes them ? " Respectability." 
It is a very fine thing to be respectable on this side of the 
grave ; but if there be a hell upon earth it is the existence of 
these ministers to man's frailty, who certainly need not the 
fresh horror of becomtng the slares, both in purse and person, 

of the Police ; with the reversion of Mr. *s judgments. 

Imagine those seventy 5«.! What pollution in the silver coins 
wnmg from the feverish clutch of those thin fingers, with 
their tawdry rings! Fancy those torn dresses, and that 
dishevelled hair, and think what made them that which they 
are ! An overtaxed country ! The uncertainty of property ! 
The Mammon spirit of the age ! Education, outstripping 
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means and position ! The evil necessities of society and the 
vices of man ! What does the Magistrate mean hy reminding 
the Frenchwomen of Parisian regulations?* Does he wish to 
see them adopted in England? In France the fine becomes 
a license. There, there is no hypocrisy ; but the mute fact 
stains the land, more than if a million of Bacchantes ranged 
the streets here, and the very architecture of Regent-street 
became Corinthian. 

The state of our streets is a disgrace to any Capital. It is 
a disgrace to England. But it is not in this manner that the 
social evil is to be remedied. A tax on the liberty of Magda- 
lens, the ghosts of manhood's vices — rifling these living tombs 
for plunder ! Fie upon it ! Let us remember, too, that it is 
only against the unfortunate in a double sense, that this cru- 
sade is directed. A woman of this class may parade the 
Parks in open unblushing eflrontery — ay, and draw titled ad- 
mirers by the very rumour of her profligacy. Ambassadors 
shall court her in the streets, and her acquaintance shall be 
the loud vulgar boast of wealthy rouis. She shall occupy the 
next house to a west-end Clergyman, and afibrd agreeable 
excitement to the vicinity. She shall sit in the same tier with 
Majesty at the Opera, and ofiend the Queen of England with 
a stare. 

" Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand ! 
* * # * « • 

Through tattered robes small vices do appear. 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all; plate sm with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks,— 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's straw doth pierce it." 



done in France. 



* Some of these mifortunate creatures being French, the 
Magistrate took occasion to allude to the way in which things are 
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We defend no vice. But if this bloated virtue must ensue, 
let " Measure for Measure" be the cure and solace of the age. 
There is a world of Luciot abroad. Let us drag Regent-street 
for its male^mieurs. Let us send mounted policemen into 
the Park, and stop each notorious Brougham. Above all, let 
there be a contrary tax upon undersized ponies. Let footmen 
with cockades be cross-examined. Five pounds for a drive 
by the Serpentine! We shall swell the Exchequer. Let 
Justice that has eyes by gas-light see by noon-day. Yonder 
is a living picture, by the footlights of the Opera, would undo 
half Holy well-street. Immediately inform against it ! Fine 
that Marchioness! Let her stop at home, as they do in 
France. Awake 

•* All the enrolled penalties*' 

that have slept since Astrsea set her constellation in the skies, 
to look down upon the earth she deserted even before the 
first magistrate sat at Bow-street ! Let this be done, until 
famished hypocrisy sicken. But we fear that it would go far 
to revolutionize the earth, and that a vast amount of gilded 
respectability would anticipate its fate, and leave nothing for 
the judgment-day of heaven. 



A DISSECTION OF QUACKS. 

ADDRESSED TO THE INEXPERIENCED. 

There is no greater human contradiction afforded than that 
which may be observed in the management of our mortal 
frames. Ridiculous care and criminal neglect mark the ex- 
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tremes of our behaviour to ourselves. Up to a certain point, 
many of us are completely reckless. Then we begin to value 
health, and the work of patehing commences, and a habit, 
which is frequently die mere incarnation of hypochondriasis, 
leads us to feel our own pulses, look at our own tongues, play 
the part of Sancho Panza's medical attendants towards our 
own unruly appetites, and, finally, call in the aid of Gbles or 
Hippocrates, Bolus or Elixir, to regoUle the daily clockwork 
of our life. 

It b not until the constitution is impaired, if not utterly 
broken, that we begin to consider the value of health, and we 
are then in such haste and anxiety to take care of ourselves, 
that we frequently hurry on the grand cUmax of dissolution. 
We do not think of winding up the wateh until it has been 
stopped, and then we must needs continually teke it to 
pieces; playing the part of sick monkeys with our own 
works and machinery. This is all very melancholy ; but it is 
a natural prodigality susceptible of no warning. Therefore, 
we do not, at present, deal with this, although we may indulge 
in a few general remarks as to its existence. 

In a civilized country, health and money may be regarded 
as the two first blessings. There is no rate of exchange 
between them, and their value is very different ; but the same 
prodigality and avarice is displayed in the profusion with 
which both are lavished by the young, and the trembling 
eagerness with which both are grasped at by the middle-aged 
and old. 

A proper notion of the value of health and money is fre- 
quently acquired at too dear a rate. Experience merely 
assumes the features of regret, and instead of conveying the 
solemn warning of the tragic chorus, presents the appearance 
of a consumptive beggar seated on the door-step of the Tem- 
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pie of Life. Away, then, with Experience, wfaeo she cones 
upon the scene too late ! 

Thus it is next to vain to say to the young, " Respect your 
lives and fortunes." The same course will be run to the end 
of the chapter, and the burden oi the moralist is vain. In 
the wisdom of Solomon and the book of Ecclesiasticus may be 
found all that can be said on this subject, even in the nine- 
teenth century. But wisdom, science, and even warning ^ 
may be applied to particular cases at particular stages, and 
human agency be made remedial throughout all folly and 
error. You cannot wave the cholera away from the gates of 
the town ; but you may protect and fence individuals to the 
extent which God's mercy permits, and cure many amongst 
those who are stricken. 

In offering these few remarks upon a delicate subject, we 
assume the evil, and deal with it as it is found. Our object 
is to prevent some £Ettal consequences arising from the dia- 
bolical agency of man in increasing evil, and to warn our 
fellow-countrymen against the mercenary wretches who trade 
in disease, and live by the scourges of humanity. 

In the seventh chapter of Proverbs, where is found one of 
those stern lessons which the sacred book has conveyed to man 
for ever, in words of stereotyped gold, there is no mention 
made of Qoacks. The existence of such beings is not de- 
scribed. It is probable that persons of a similar description 
have lived in all times. Since fools were not uncommon in the 
days of Solomon, it is certain that there were impostors. But 
it is probable that the exact species to which we allude came 
into existence in England about that period when America 
was discovered by Columbus. 

The mission of a medical man is about the must sacred 
unon earth. It is, rt once, noble and learned, charitable and 
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laborious. It wean a chaplet, twined by tbe fingers both of 
Danger and Mercy. It is a sublime calling, when well ex« 
ercised. There is no ministry more angelic than that of a 
good physician. But what terrible responsibilities does he not 
incur? What must a man of sensibility experience, when hb 
countenance is scanned by the anxious patient, or read by 
one still more anxious — a mother, a lover, or a child — if he 
doubt his own skill, or feel his own ignorance ? What a 
melancholy task merely to interpret the judgment of the 
Deity, and to announce, not battle with, approaching death ! 
This is the dark side of the picture ; but, again, what joy 
when the patient recovers! What pleasure in being the 
courier of hope, the messenger of peace ! How reflective 
must be the life of a physician ! To pry into the secrets of 
birth and the grave ; to witness all the foibles of humanity ; 
to have the end always before one ; to observe all the trials, 
the afflictions, the imperfections, and physical infirmities of 
our nature ; to see behind the curtain, and peer beneath the 
mask ; to have ^n everlasting skeleton present at the feast of 
life, even when not actually engaged in the dissecting-room • 
or the hospital ,* to know that you are preceded in your pro- 
fessional visits by sickness, if not followed by death ; to carry 
often the very scent of mortality in your garments ; to walk 
in an atmosphere of fever, and to be aware that invisible 
infection is floating in filmy terrors around you ; in fact, to 
see the seven ages of Shakespeare continually illustrated by 
disease, and rounded by mortality — how philosophic and how 
earnest must the mind become, if it escape the morbid shadow 
of depression and melancholy ! A physician, indeed, cannot 
escape being a reflective man. It is most probable that he 
will be a good one. Alas ! all we can say is, that the bad 
qualities of a man are as much developed as the good by an 
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education 'which emhraces such deep research, and such 
strange and useful detail and inquiry. 

It might he deemed otherwise ; but man, who dares to 
trade in the medicine of the soul, cannot be supposed to afford 
true dealing in the medicine of the body. He often inter- 
prets religion as a mere parrot. His only reality is tithe ; 
but his voice is the echo of an outer fable. His God has no 
existence, save in the use he dares to make of Him — substituting 
the insolence of a conventional hypocrisy for the bla^tphemies 
of a Proudhon. Nay, he is no atheist. He simply believes 
without thought. He has faith in words. He is a fierce and 
rancorous controversialist. He would burn you in the fires of 
Smithfield. For what?— It is his blind vocation. If religion 
be so used, can we wonder that there are men who make a 
jolj of disease — who farm your body without remorse — who 
look on a patient as a prey — who angle with a malady like a 
fisherman — who eat, and drink, and clothe themselves with 
that which eats into your vitals? They are so accustomed to 
it; that it is to them no sin. It does not torture their con- 
science. Their nerves are hardened, and their conscience 
brutalized by a combination of science and avarice! You 
are their stuff, their property, their plant. They deal with 
your body like lawyers, and only vary from a Chancery suit 
to the petty details of the Palace Court. Yes, there are men 
in existence who are capable of deliberately treating you so 
that you may become a chronic patient, and others who en- 
deavour to make you swallow all the medicine they can for 
a while, in order to run up a sufficiently long apothecary's 
bill. 

Mankind is ever credulous. There is no monstrosity that 
will not auract either superstition or belief, although it be an 
educated age, and thus the dupe may be ashamed of the 

M 
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folly, which he is still fascinated to pursue. A man adver- 
tises in bad grammar that he can perform miracles, and 
crowds flock to him for aid. The mountebank impostor of 
the &ir is repeated in every shape and form. No matter how 
gross the bait, men do not possess even the instinct of fishes, 
and are still found to gape, and swallow. Another proclaims 
that for a few postage stamps he will communicate the secret 
of an infallible love* potion, and the post-office is inundated 
with letters ! We are told that some preposterous humbug 
is making 2,0002. a-year by informing young ladies of their 
characters from the in spection of their handwriting. Ha has 
cut-and-dried answers ready, to which his signature is duly 
affixed by a stamp, on the receipt of the specimen note and a 
certain sum of money. Of course the answers are all compli* 
mentary. But this is mere innocent quackery. 

There is one far more dreadful to which these observations 
are intended to apply. 

With regard to accredited and regular medical practitioner^, 
there is great caution to be used in their selection. The first 
great principle to go upon is this — ^Does it accord with a 
man's interest and respectability to cure you? But with 
regard to Quacks, there is but one recommendation. Avoid 
them as you would fly from rattlesnakes. Like the latter, 
they carry with them their warning. The loud invitation of 
the one is the premonitory rattle of the other. The fearful 
ravages committed by these persons are equal to an unseen 
and continual pestilence. Let this be a rule to the afflicted 
— ^to go to the fountiun-head for recovery. In all other 
transactions of life, a man seeks to lay out his money to the 
best advantage. The same individual, however, who is 
anxious to employ a good bootmaker, or to wear a fashionable 
hat, surrenders his health and constitution, at discretion, 
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into the hands of chtap pretence, and dies, if necessary, at 
last, to conanmmate the bargain. But the cheapness is not 
greater. Yoa pay a sorereign for the best medical aid that 
LondoB can afford. Half-a-eroirn suffices at the best druggist 
to make up your prescription. The Qaaek—he it remembered 
that we address tbe class of individuals who are above the 
refuge of an hospital, but to whom a small sum of money is 
an object— does not let yeu escape from his hands without 
extorting tbe uttermost fartbing, and his claims are frequently 
such, that you are not inclined, even when your eyes are 
opened, to contest tbe imposition. Some of these people 
denmnd a sum of five pounds down, and profess to cure you. 
They are then utterly indifferent to your fate. If you trouble 
them, they send some ignorant beast to call upon you. You 
shut your door in disgust. This is the least dangerous class. 
Others give you credit, and destroy you by inches to make a 
bill. They often produce maladies by unnecessary opera-' 
tions, or poison the fountains oi existence with horrible 
medicines. These are pictures of reality, which the curious 
observer may discover throughout all England. Are we, 
then, wrong in imploring the inexperienced to consider and 
pause before yielding themselves to the discretion of men like 
these ? Our observations apply with eqiml force to many men 
in the profession. Base and ignorant minds are rendered 
still more callous by the practice of physic. Regard the vast 
body of London medical students. It is a title unhappily 
almost synonymous with profligacy. Flippancy and slang, 
beer-drinking, and heartlessness, brutality aud debauchery, 
are but the too frequent results of the license of the metro- 
polis grafted upon that early initiation into the vice and filth 
of humanity which the hospitals and streets of London afford 
to the bo3ish student. The awful revelations of morbid 
M 2 
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anatomy, the dissecting-room and tbe operation ball, supply- 
obscene jests and indecent merriment. A sballow affectation 
of materialism cbases tbe pbilosopby of God from tbe beart 
and from tbe lips. Sucb is tbe style of many of tbose men, 
wbo soon afterwards receive a diploma to visit our sick beds. 
To one Sir Benjamin Brodie tbere are a bost of tbese. We 
speak, not from tbe imagination, but from wbat we bave seen 
and beard ourselves. Conceive a man delivered into tbe tender 
mercies of beings so brougbt up— regarding you, on entering 
upon tbeir professional career, as tbeir fitting prey — tbeir 
means to escape from starvation or emigration. Remember 
tbat tbeir sympatbies are blunted, and tbat tbey bave to 
struggle against competition. Nay, were tbere no otber mo- 
tive to trifle witb you, tbere migbt be the tbirst of experi- 
ment, wbicb divides tbe professional empire witb beer in tbe 
sbambles of tbe bospital. Before quitting tbis subject, we will 
observe tbat, in our opinion, tbe junction of apothecary and 
surgeon is one extremely prejudicial to tbe public. It leads 
to overdosing and rascality by easy and natural steps. But 
as to tbe Quack, all language fails us, when we would express 
either indignation or advice. Wben we bear of a young man 
basting to one of tbese, we shudder at bis fate. Avoid sucb, 
all ye victims of indiscretion, ere repentance come too late ; 
for you go tbere "as & bird basteth to tbe snare, and 
knowetb not tbat it is for his life.*' The house of sucb 
a one ** is tbe way to bell, going down to tbe chambers of 
death!" 
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OUR LATE STRICTURES ON THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

We are aware that it is a habit with one or two of our daily 
contemporaries never to own a mistake, whether entire or 
partial, and never to recant an error for the error's sake, 
although it be clear as noon-day. This is their consistency ; for 
they can boast no other. Their sentiments, indeed, they 
change very often ; but this does not result from mistake. It 
is rather the triumph of versatility than the acknowledgment 
of conversion. It is a Protean self-martjrrdom in the pillory 
of opinion : but men run as they read, and a chance excla- 
mation is all that is now and then elicited, when the altera- 
tion bears hard upon an individuaL Thus, this most impor- 
tant part of the empire of letters is reduced to a mercantile 
speculation dependent upon a sort of a mercenary stock-ex- 
change. However, to make up for this, a species of infalli- 
bility is claimed in the minutest matter. Even an incorrect 
report is seldom contradicted, although [the reporter may be 
reprimanded, or dismissed, behind the curtain. But the 
brand is not removed from the suffering individual. " That 
which is written is written." 

Our ideas are so different on this subject, that we venture 
to imagine that one of the best and purest sacrifices upon the 
altar of truth is an open acknowledgment of mistake* A 
pretence to infallibility can only deceive the weakest part of 
mankind ; although by some it is regarded as a kind of ex- 
citement to iheir faith. The weaker the individual, the 
stronger must sometimes be the pretence ; as some persons 
have lately left the Church of England, because she does not 
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profess enough. The imbecility of these persons has need oi 
a higher spiced doctrine. It may he all false ; but they can* 
not do without the simulation. Like children fishing in a 
pond, hopeless of sporty they will bob their own floats, and 
derive. amusement from a self-practised trick upon their own 
€yeMght They must have a winking or a blinking Madonna, 
or eke no Madonna at alL 

In our writings we have dared to assume Truth at our bada. 
To reflect her features in the " Mirror of the Time," is our 
promise and our boatt If, liien, in any degree, we give a 
wrong and fallible opinion, it is our first duty, if possible, to 
amend the xeoord« But when we have spoken Truth, we 
must abide by it, whatever may be our condemnation at the 
hands of those offended. Truth, we are aware, is Uie least 
palatable of all doctrines to a vitiated taste. It nei&er 
flatters, nor agreee. It heralds no party, and does not poo> 
aess the fervour of a partisan. Though bitter, it is wanting 
in eondimeiit. It is not of the di^, in which it is spoken. 
Truth requires to be dead and buried, and to rise from its 
own grave, beflDro it ean be canonized in public estimation. 
All we can do is to recommend it in words similar to these 
lately annexed to a litde satirical poem :— ^ 

"If there be gall mix'd in my song, 
Dear Public, gulp it down, I pray ; 
The bitter may be somewhat strong, 
But Truth sball steal the taste away. 

If latent venom deeply bite. 
She'll suck the poison witb berlips ; 
From deadly flowering Acoaute* 
The Bee a honied treasure sips." 

In a form» article entitled " A Dissection of Qitacss," 
we made some very severe observations upon the duk 
racter of certain members ni itiie Profession, and we 
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also extremely severe upon a portion of the medical students 
of London. If those ohservafions and that seyerity have heen 
construed into general application, we regret that we did not 
express ourselves with more precisicm. That there are many, 
too many, to whom all we said ftdly applies, we are quite cer- 
tain ; but that a London medical student is necessarily and 
generically bad, we are the first to deny. At the same time, it is 
true that ^e corrupticms of the metrc^olis,and familiarity with 
&e worst phases of humanity, are apt to exercise a fatal influ- 
ence upon youthful minds. We dunk that a medical student 
enters too early upon his profession. The mind has not ac- 
quired a resisting power. It perceives, but does not appreciate. 
In our article, we made use of the following words :-^"Regard 
the whole body of London medical students. It is a title un- 
happily ahnost synonymous with profligacy." This is strong 
language, and capable of being interpreted into more than 
we meant. We do not intend to assert that the greater pro- 
portion of those who receive their diplomas have been, or 
are, profligates ; but that the peculiar demerit of many has 
stamped the whole with suspicion. In spite of a letter whkh 
we have received from a very high quarter, charging us with 
too great severity, we ask, " What is the impression conveyed 
most frequently by the title of Medical Student?" Is it that 
of steadiness, sobriety, and study ? If a quiet man were 
taking an apartment, would it be a recommendation cm iur 
quhring who lived in the house, were the answer to be, << Oh I 
only two or three young gentlemen who are walking the 
hosfAtals V* 

We write with a severe pen ; but we trust that, if it be 
dipped in acid, it is still of pure metal. On this subject, 
however, another writer — ^in a far different style— it is true, 
has succeeded in giving a precisely similar impresnon. 
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The inimitable pencil of Dickens has playfully drawn, with 
fancy so woven with reality, that the living likeness breathes, 
the character we have commented upon with caustic severity. 
The raciness, the humour, and the kindly sympathy with all 
things human, that speak in every line of the " Pickwick 
Papers," succeed in touching slang with a gentle ridicule, 
whilst they softly caricature an ignominious debauchery. But 
the lesson is not less perfect, because it is indirectly conveyed. 
Who would trust a limb to be amputated to the tender m^v 
cies of a Bob Sawyer ? The satire is not one whit less severe, 
although it be distilled through the imagination of the most 
amiable of our writers. If, however, we have given offence 
to the just and good amongst the medical profession, which, 
in its nobler attributes, we esteem so highly, we shall be glad 
still to learn from other sources that the severity of our 
strictures has been too great. While we have seen numerous 
instances of that which we condemn so strongly, our eye< 
sight might have been directed elsewhere to contrary ex- 
amples. Let us hope that it is so. " I am inclined to think," 
writes to us one of the most distinguished members of the 
medical profession who has lived within the present century, 
" that you have underrated the mass of our medical stu- 
dents." We give him full credit for his experience, and we 
are certain of his sincerity. We confess that his opinion, 
had it been expressed before, would, in some degree, have 
modified our strictures. Yet, the conduct of the guard-house 
may be, to a certain extent, hidden from the eye of the 
General. The good are rather apt to come out beneath 
the notice of such a man than the bad. Let us hope 
that all which example can lend, precept convey, and rebuke 
chastise, may. combine to form the future characters of those 
to whom so much is entrusted. For the present we will con- 
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tent ourselyes with repeating, with regard • to the profession 
itself^ that we consider medical students enter into hos- 
pitals, as well as upon the scene of life, too early, and that 
thereby their moral character is frequently not moulded with 
sufficient care ; and with regard to the public, that men are 
far too apt to consider a doctor, as a *' doctor," in every good 
sense which the term conveys, and to submit themselves 
blindly to interested, if not ignorant, treatment. As to 
Quacks, we have not another word to fling away upon them. 



THE WRONGS OF POVERTY. 

We are delighted to see that the sentiments we lately 
expressed upon the subject of the Police, the Magis- 
trates, and the People, have been more than re-echoed 
by at least one of our larger contemporaiies. The Daily 
News, of Tuesday, the 17th instant, has an excellent article; 
not only taking a wider range than the one which occurred 
to us, but suggesting, or at least hinting at, remedies, which 
we hope to see shortly occupying the attention of the legis- 
lature. The article we refer to is something more than 
declamatory ; it is sound and legal. The difference between 
torts and contracts, particularly as affecting the humbler 
and poorer classes of society, is well touched upon, and a 
just view entertained of the monstrous injuries daily and 
nightly inflicted upon the poor man, by the summary juris- 
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dictton of petty tyrants, and l^eir contradictory admiida- 
tration <^ the law. We prophesy, that b^ore long the 
subject will be discussed in Parlianient, and that &e ahomi- 
nations of Bow^street, and other dens larded by the sweat 
of helplessness and forlorn misery, will, amongst other 
things, ^ye place to a wise and careful system of adim- 
nistration, over which a reritable justice shall preside. 
Then we shall no longer behold the fidse tndl, in whose eyes 
respectability throws dust, — as she holds her loaded scales, 
with which every son of Mammon plays the part of Brennus, 
as he influences them to his will,— but that Justice, which 
should dignify and preside over the institutions of a free 
country, by according to every man, in every sphere of life, 
the speedy realization of his abstract right. 

The summary jurisdiction of Magistrates is one which 
leads frequently to the infliction of the most cruel wrongs 
upon the lower orders oi society. A hurried conviction — 
upon the evidence of policemen, who are often inspired with 
the necessity of making their case good, as well as generally 
imbued with that antagonistic animosity which distinguishei 
all men armed for a purpose — often tears a man awi^ from 
his family, plunges him into a prison, destroys his means of 
getting his bread, degrades his character, atarves hia wife 
and children, and sends him upon the world the utter pro- 
fligate oi circumstance ; and this, frequently, when he ii 
innocent ! Perhaps some of his own class in life have wt^ 
nessed the transaction ; but they dare not come forward. 
They know that it is idle, if not perilous, to do so. They 
feel either that their oaths would be scorned, or thai; th^ 
would themselves become victims, on the first opportani^, 
to a false charge. 

Bat let us, for a moment, dismiss all oonnderation of the 
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evidence adduced in rapport of charges, to denounce the 
absurdity of the ratio betwe^i the charges themselres and 
the sentences pronounced, when once those charges are 
established. To this we have already adrerted in a former 
article ; but we can give our readers a running reference to 
the police reports In the daily papers. There are, doubtless, 
excellent exceptions in the case of magistrates ; but when 
we consider how these are pitchfmrked into their places by 
interest, without 4lie slightest consideration of their fitness 
for so nice an office, the wonder only is that there exist rach 
exceptions. With regard to policemen, let the following 
anecdote suffice. 

Tlie nephew of a respectable porter, in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, announced to his uncle an intention to enter the 
Police Force. The uncle, knowing the young man to possess 
a severe sense of truth and a delicate probity, remonstrated 
with him. " Your conscience," he said, " will not suit the 
calling." The young man was determined; but, in the 
course of a month, he called on his unde and informed him 
that he could not endure it. It revolted him too much. He 
determined to give it up. Before, however, he actually left 
the force, a severe cold carried him off. We know not, had 
he lived, whether he would have carried his intention of 
leaving into eSect, or have become indurated in his pro- 
fession. Both Heaven and man wiU probaUy asmgn to him 
the benefit of the doubt 

An unworthy or ignorant mind quickly adapts itself to the 
■ulignant training reqvimte to form an ** active and e£lcient" 
po l ic e man. In a former number, we drew a b$mu ideal of 
what one ou|^t to be. We fear that fiiw, if any, ever come 
up to our mark. 

Shall we dilate upon the mysteries of " cooking" cvi- 
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dence, and show how things are swelled, and stretched, and 
coloured, and altered? " What !'* we say, *' the prisoner was 
round a comer ! How could you see him then ? " Forthwith 
the comer is rounded. '* Can you swear to the hour ?" An 
imaginary clock strikes. A Policeman knocked a woman 
down brutally, and a man interfered. Immediately he is ti^en 
into custody also, lest he appear as a witness. Let us give a 
little business-like advice to the "force." Drunkenness is 
a safe charge. It is one difficult to rebut in the morning, and 
affords an excuse for your cruel interference. Swear they 
were all dmnk, and the inspector will report it. If the ma- 
gistrate ask a question, such as, " Do you know the woman ? 
Is shea prostitute? Have you seen the prisoner before? 
Does he bear a bad character V* say yes, roundly ! K the 
magistrate be suggestive, flatter his suggestion. Some ma- 
gistrates like to appear wise in their generation. *' Ah, I 
thought so,'* they say in answer to your corroboration, ''I 
expected as much." But, beware, lest you interfere with a 
gentleman who is going to dine that day with a lord on 
board lus yacht, or you will receive a beating for nothing; 
and beware of prisoners who bring two or three Members of 
Parliament to assure the magistrate of respectability, lest you 
be discharged or reprimanded. 

We take, however, a stride beyond reprehension in detaO, 
when we lift up our voice against all summary jurisdiction of 
magistrates. Such jurisdiction, we boldly state, is a direct 
violation of the national charter. It leaves Magna Charta a 
dead letter, and is an impudent usurpation, if we understand 
anything of our Constitution, or the rights of the subject. Is 
trial by jury worth anything ? Then why does it not stand 
the test throughout? Where is our boasted jealousy of 
liberty when a man may be imprisoned by a single lie, that 
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receives the sanction of a dyspeptic or facetious Solomon, as 
he disposes of his score of cases in a morning ? We declare 
that we do not helieve that so rank a farce exists in an/ 
country under the sun. Let your tyranny he granted, and 
then exercise it, if you can ; hut here, at any rate, there exists 
the assumption of freedom. 

How, then, do we propose to remedy these things 1 The 
able writer in the Daily News, hints at an improved restora- 
tion of various ancient institutions. ^'Something," he says, 
" it is clear, must he done." Let us suggest both a major 
and a minor improvement. The first is, the establishment of 
a jury in a police court. To avoid such a length of de- 
liberation as might interfere with the necessary quickness of 
adjudication, let us adopt the Scotch method of having 
fifteen jurymen, with a majority of eight to convict. Let 
the style of judges be improved. Let us have men of cha- 
racter and station, beyond mere place-hunters or broken- 
down barristers with interest, chosen without reference to 
temper or ability, or even character beyond that superficial 
amount of it which serves as the mere passport of society. 
Even in a police court an irresponsible judgeship (for it is 
really irresponsible, since the appeal is at such a disad- 
vantage, and so removed beyond the grasp of the poor man), 
is neither more nor less than a trampling upon all that 
Englishmen afiect to hold dear. As a tyranny in detail is 
worse than the outrages of a single autocrat, since it afiects 
the many with a simultaneous pressure and arrives through a 
thousand channels at the hearths of the people ; so the daily 
iniquities of the police and magistrate system are worse than 
the enormities of a Bastile. One dragon is preferable to a 
wilderness of serpents. 
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There is an Arabic proverb which says, " The oppression 
of the Sultan for a hundred years, rather than the oppression 
of the subjects one over the other, for a single year." 

Our minor suggestion is one merely with regard to night 
diarges in the Police Courts. The charge should always be 
given in writing by the police ii^pector to the prisoner. 
This would do away with a wide-spreading abominadon. 
For it often happens, that when the policeman's blood cools, 
he reflects upon his case, and then comes the improvement 
of evidence. Thence the " cooking." A prisoner is charged 
with offence, a. By morning it stands, with the assistance 
of the policeman's fertile and practised brain, not only ct, 
exaggerated A, in capitals, but also a, b, c, or even x, t, z. 
There is nothing of which the wretched inmate of the lock- 
up has not been guilty. If a woman, hahr is collected, 
which she has torn from the head of the constable. If a 
man, his achievements are enhanced in some equaHy in- 
genious manner. The culprit who has been dragged to the 
Police Office is immured in darkness and filth, wkUst 
evidence is actually in the course of being got up against him. 

We have not space to enter upon some other matters, such 
as the neglect of prisoners and the want of surgical aid, 
whereby innocent men have died in the cells where they 
were thrust until morning. Such, however, is the fact. 

In conclusion, we will remark that the whole practice and 
principle of the Police Courts is diametrically opposed to the 
benign and equitable canon of the law, which presumes a 
man innocent until he is proved guilty. Here, on the other 
hand, a man is considered guilty until he can prove his in- 
nocence, in the teeth of the evidence of the parties who have 
brought him there, and are, therefore, most anxious for his 
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conviction. Five-sixths of [the judgment of the court thus 
lies in the apprehension hy the policeman. The chief op- 
posing elements are tiie prisoner's respectahility and the 
whim of the magistrate. The latter generally follows a cer- 
tain line he has chalked out for himself. He keeps up a par* 
ticular character, so that the prisoner can form some idea of 
what his sentence is likely to he from the known qualities of 
the judge. Sometimes he is guided hy the gestures of 
his derk, sometimes by his digestion, sometimes by the re- 
spectability of the prisoner, sometimes by the fear of the 
press, but more often by the oath of the policeman. 

This principle, however— so antagonistic to the spirit of 
English law, as it is fondly interpreted to the theorist or the 
student, and to that real basis upon which all our laws were 
origmally founded — ^pervades all the minor courts of the 
country, both in tort and in contract. Hence is produced a 
daily mass of injustice and swindling. In nothing is the 
latter so prominent as in the practice of the County Courts, 
where it is necessary to disprove a contract only resting upon 
the oath of a creditor, who is not unfrequently his '' own per. 
jured policeman," if such a title may be applied to a civil 
matter. But the subject of County Courts, in all their 
bearings, demands a chapter to itself. 



A SNOBBISH ANECDOTE ABOUT THE LATE SIR 
ROBERT PEEL. 

A very weak anecdote has gone the round of the papers, 
which we subjoin to show the amount of veneration which 
Snob entertains for wealth. May we ask what the para- 
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graph proves? Is it charity? Is it generosity? Is it 
nobility of heart or feeling ? We might as well he told that 
Rothschild cuts four-guinea pine apples with a gold-bladed 
knife for lunch without emotion, as have this nauseous para- 
graph forced upon us in the memorabilia of every journal. 
Here is the paragraph in question : — 

" Anbcdotg op the late Sir Robert Peel. — Sir Robert 
proposed to have the portraits taken of some of the principal . 
friends and colleagues with whom he had been associated in 
public life, and for this purpose sent for one of the most emi- 
lient artists of the day in that department. The portraits 
were to be ten in number ; and, after generally explaining 
his wishes, he asked what would be the price ? ' Three hun^ 
dred guineas each,* was the answer. * Very well.' He took 
up a piece of paper and wrote — * There is a cheque for fifteen 
hundred guineas in the meantime. You may begin with 
Lord Hardinge, who is soon to go out to India.' He handed 
the cheque as quietly and freely as if it had been merely an 
order for admission to the gallery of the House of Commons 
— * Thus,* added the gentleman, when relating the circum- 
stance, ' at the very first, and without remark or prefkce, 
giving me as good as an annuity of seventy-five guineas per 
annum.* *' 

We have certainly nothing to say against Sir Robert Peel 
quoad the article. We dare say, like ourselves, he would 
say, " Pshaw and Pish!*' could he read it. He was a very 
wealthy man. He inherited enormous wealth from his 
respectable father, whose principles were so adverse to those 
which have assisted to develop the present position in which 
England finds herself. Well, then, he was rich, and ordered 
ten portraits at rather a high price, unless they were in- 
tended to be of fuU-length dimensions, and he paid half the 
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money down on ordering them, which is the regular thing, 
as every artist knows. Indeed, were it not, a great many 
artists would he in a sorry plight, as it is against liheir in- 
terest to dun a great man, and a numher of their aristo- 
cratical friends have short memories. They are so accus- 
tomed to have money, they cannot see that others want it, 
which is the most charitahle constructioD to put upon such 
forgetfulness. But Sir Rohert Peel handed the cheque for 
fifteen hundred guineas " as quietly and freely as if it had 
been merely an order for admission to tlie House of Com- 
mons." Indeed! Snob. Did he really? To think of that ! 
What precise emotion would you have had him show ? Think 
of the banker's clerk that paid the cheque with indifference 
over the counter. Why not chronicle him ? However, we 
will not quarrel with the artist's gratitude or admiration. It 
was, doubtless, a fine thing for him to land such a big fish. 
Let him then stuff it for his own glass case, and show it to his 
friends, but not invite the public to its exhibition. We may 
be excused for saying that we really are not at all amazed 
that a man who has played such tricks with the credit and 
currency of a nation should prepay an artist without fuss or 
ceremony ; and we may add, that were we ourselves owner 
of Drayton Manor, we could scribble a check for fifteen 
hundred guineas, ay, and hand it over to any R.A. in the 
world, without disturbing the serenity of our smile, or wrink* 
ling the placidity of our shirt-collar ; nay, we could do it, 
even as it were absently, looking the other way, giving au 
admonition concurrently to our butler to ice the hock better. 
The sphinx should not appear more indifferent tban we. But 
Snob must have his wonder. Let him ! 
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A DEFENCE OF SHAKESPEARE. 

SUGGESTED BY A CURIOUS ARTICLE IN THE WAT OF " l^BFUL 
INFORMATION." 

We wish, as much as possihle, to avoid attacking a contem- 
porary, especially if it be a minor periodical of weekly 
circulation. Our reasons are self-evident As for now and 
then squaring up to a Irig bully, we fully intend to do so ; 
and, if possible, to put in some sharp hits over or under his 
guard, and we expect that the public will back and applaud 
us, and that the English cry of " Bravo, little one ! " will on 
such occasions resound on our behalfl 

Entertaining, as we do, these feelings, it is no slight cir- 
cumstance which draws us forth now to find grave fault with 
a little journal of wide .circulation, entitled the Fanuly 
Herald, for admitting into its columns a most reprehensible 
article, which must have been perpetrated by some most 
col6ssal humbug. We should not notice this article, for its 
mere extravagance, were it not for the fact, that the class of 
readers for which the Family Herald is intended, require 
leading; and the responsibility of an Editor is therefore 
great, who comes furnished with " useful information and 
amusement," to exercise an influence over the humbler 
reading public. Opinion is deservedly free, and an educated, 
not an educating journal, may abuse ' even Shakespeare 
without inducing us to reply, confident as we are that the 
mighty master requires none of our championship. Indeed 
jt is a pity that more is not thought and less said about him. 
However, we are about to break our proposed rules on this 
occasion, and shall indulge in a few remarks upon the idio- 
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syncracy, which we trust may never grow into ah epidemic 
folly, of abusing our great D^ramatist. 

A repudiation of Shakespeare would, indeed, be th6 acme 
of a frivolous and many-minded age. It would be the grand 
oblation of ingratitude and ignorance offered up on a leaden 
—no, on a plated, electrotype, Lowther-Arcade, French- 
filagree-shrine of nonsense. Do not let it be supposed, that 
we fear that Shakespeare will fall a victim to a plague of 
civilized darkness, whether created by the superficiality of 
the little knowledge which is so industriously circulated, the 
mere smoke of railways, or the curious excellence which can 
only sneer at everything serious, and only laugh at the 
flippancies of burlesque. There are some people who, when 
they set up an idol, prefer a figure of well-polished or-molu 
to a divinity of genuine gold, over which other insects like 
themselves have been allowed to crawl, and spread their 
paltry defilement in seeking for the microscopic flaws, which 
engross their restricted vision. 

The only reason, then, which we allege for our intended 
dissection of this curious monster, which we find bottled on 
the back shelves of our popular little friend, the Family 
Herald, and labelled " to be swallowed by the people," is, 
fiiat we do not like to see either shop-boys, or milliners, or 
artisans, or grisettes, abused in so pernicious a manner, and 
prevented from reading or seeing Shakespeare, and judging 
for themselves, by the praBonition of their weekly Mentor. 
The article itself is so gross, so contradictory and ridiculous, 
that we scarcely know how to attack it. We cannot under- 
stand the nature of the man's mind who wrote it. He is not 
religiously fanatical, for he speaks of the " ideaX world " of 
the Bible. He uses the following sentence, which, although 
not grammatical or possessed of sense in terms, conveys still 
n2 
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bis meaning: — "It (the Bible) makes a fanatic, grave, 
austere, and stemly-ferociously, bigottedly principle." 
Wbat can tbe Editor of tbe Familff Herald be about? A 
recipe for killing bugs might, indeed, have more worthily 
filled these columns, than the attempt of a bug to crush 
Shakespeare in the mind of the humblest individual, be be or 
she endowed with the meanest capacity and die dullest 
apprehension. 

Now, although, as we said before, we can form no manner 
of conception as to what sort of person wrote this article, the 
first thing we must notice in it is the following piece of infor- 
mation, which we will trump with a warning of our own to 
parents. The writer says that a year ago he took two little 
girls to see Othello, and that he was disgusted. He did not 
find it " morally beautifuL'' The little girls " felt uncom- 
fortable." Probably they did, at his running commentary ; 
and we must observe that, judging from this article alone, 
we for one should not like to entrust our little girl, or any 
other little girl, to his care. This play-going " Quilp " 
should certainly not take out our little ** Nelly." There is 
nothing personal in this. We only give life to the " article." 

Now, then, for this writer's critical observations. He first 
engages the sympathies of his public by calling Shakespeare 
familiarly "Will." Not "Will" in the sense of the fine 
old English cavalier gentleman described by Scott, in his 
romance of Woodstock — an early idolater, who loved to say, 
" Immortal WDl," " glorious Will," " Will Shakespeare, Sir, 
Gad Sir, noble honest Will;"— but plain "Will." He 
should have said " Bill." He would have gained another 
point, in the information or conversion of a cabman! 
" Will," he says — he says — this odd outrageous mortal says, 
" wrote good plays, and pduted portraits truly ridiculous." 
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This follows the notable piece of vulgar intelligence, that 
" Lord Byron wrote Don Juan under the potent influence of 
gin/' Indeed! So, no doubt, some lucubration on his 
supposed life emanating from Hol3rwellHitreet, and entitled 
" The Amatory Intrigues of Lord Byron," may have said. 
Then comes an attack upon an alleged saying of Lord 
Carlisle, who recommended, it is stated (following, if we 
recollect aright, the doctrine of some former celebrity), the 
Bible and Shakespeare to the young men of England. We 
do not agree with the writer's inference that Lord Carlisle, if 
he said anything of the kind, meant to compare the two 
books — ^the Book of Divine Revelation with the Book of 
Human Life ; but we quite agree with Lord Carlisle, that we 
would select these two books from die world's library in a 
conflagration, and flatter ourselves still that all the ex- 
perience of mankind was not lost. If we were asked to 
describe England in the briefest epigram, we should say 
''The land of Shakespeare !" The writer says that he knew 
an artist, who followed Lord Carlisle's advice so strictly, 
that he would have no other book in his possession. Perhaps, 
if the artist and the friend who introduces us to his existence 
were both amalgamated, a decent affirmative might be 
created from these two negatives of sense. The writer 
then triumphs in the fact, that one Mrs. Cowden Clarke has 
made some probably not very judicious selections of the 
beauties of Shakespeare in a little book. He dilates on a 
couplet of Shakei^eare which he holds forth to contempt : 

^ The sun shiiiet hot, and if we use delay 
Bdd biting wintorman our hoped-for day." 

This, he says, is not admirable. Ergoy Shakespeare is not 
admirable. Admirable Critic ! What ! because one withered 
leaf on Parnassus has stuck to your imbecile fingers, do you 
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argue there is no verdure? You would fain resemble the 
loadstone mountain in the ''Arabian Nights/' Atnearing 
your dulness, all the iron fastenings must fly out, and the 
magnificent fabric sink! No, you are welcome to your 
miserable shreds and pickings ; but the stately ship sails on, 
and dulness remains, wreathed by its own atmosphere, only 
to attract the fragile skifis of folly, and the adventurous 
cockboats of ignorance. Ass ! you must browse on one 
thistle, while waving fields of luxuriance are around I The 
author then drags a compliment to France into ibis no- 
table article for the information of the people. We suppose 
that he prefers Voltaire to Shakespeare. We pardon Voltaire 
for having said that Shakespeare was a *' drunken savage;" 
because he wof Voltaire, envious, and a Frenchman, and 
because, before they could reach him, the plays of William 
Shakespeare must have been translated into French. That, 
brings us to a point. Is this article a translation from the 
writings of the barber of Ledru Rollin t Nay, the latter, 
we believe, does not require shaving. " France," says the 
Family Herald^ ''takes deeper interest in the general pro- 
gress of civilization than England. Infidels at the French 
are, their vessels of war make the cause of the Roman Miseion- 
aries their own, — ^The greatest of our own poets has taught us 
nothing." Thus the French are complimented at the same 
time by this writer upon their infidelity and fanaticism. 
Next, what does he assert? Why, that this buffoon who has 
been described to us, this enemy of mankind, this favourite 
of " gamblers," whom our Caliban imagines "sitting at the 
social board, rehearsing his words, and personifying his 
characters," is the greatest of English poets. Most logical 
critic ! But " England is not great ! " " She has no national 
poet I " What ! Did not Milton sing of Shakespeare, as 
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ShakespeaTe, had hd lived die last, might have written of 
Milton? . Let us usher our readers into the presence of his 
noble tribute. But first fly, thou abortion ! " Hence, avaunt» 
'tis'holy ground." Out, Caliban, to the door ! 

An Epitaph on the admirable Dramatic Poet, Wm, 
Shakespeare. 

BTJOHNMILTON. 

«* What needs my Shakespeare for his honour'd bones ? 
The labour of an age in piled stones ? 
Or that his hallow'd reliques should lie hid 
Under a star-ypointing pyramid ? — 
Dear son of memory, sreat heir of £une, 
What need'st thou such weak witness of thy name ? 
Thou, in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a live-long monument ; 
For, whilst to shame of slow-endeayouring art, 
Thy easy numbers flow ; and that each heart 
Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 
Those Delphic lines with deep impression took ; 
Then thou, our fancy of itself bereaving. 
Dost make us marble with too much conceiving ; 
And, so sepulchr'd in such pomp dost lie, 
That kings, for such a tomb, would wish to die ! " 

Wait till the last line has died away. You may come in, 
Cretin ! Let us hear what more you have to mutter, ere we 
dismiss you back to the meanest limbo of unhappy sinners. 

Oh ! you finally say that a firstrrate poet is to come. You 
attribute it to Shakespeare that " now it matters not what a 
man writes," and that " genius may live and die disregarded 
amid a host of critics." Men "only agree in crowning 
some dead idol, as if on purpose bent to prevent any other 
genius arising in his stead." Now, then, we have found you 
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out. It it a combination of the dead Shakespeare, and the 
living critics against you, Titmouse. You are a genius 
living unnoticed. You are a dramatist We can finally 
define our Caliban. 7%ii is what is hidden under the moon- 
calf's gaberdine. ''A most ridiculous monster! A most 
scurvy monster ! I could find it in my heart to beat him." 
He is tormented by the spirit of envy. 

We have given a foolish importance to this article. We 
only do so, because cheap reading is become the gospel of 
the million, and because things like these tend to abuse the 
intellects of the vulgar rather than to elevate them, which 
latter should be the first condition of a cheap periodical 
Moreover, it is a melancholy fact that this article, miserable 
as it is in design and execution, in argument and illustration 
— beneath all contempt and below all antagonism — ^finds a 
certain reflection in the bosom of what we term a fourth 
class of society in England. This class is fostered by those 
who drink at the sewer of French pollution ; the thinkers 
and writers who can adopt the false for the real, and mis- 
take for the star of truth the reflection of a gas-lighi; flaring 
in an obscene puddle in the precincts of the shambles. The 
money-getters and the burlesque-mongers swell the train. 
Then follow the merely eccentric. Behold, for instance, 
there stands a would-be imitator ! but at a distance how im- 
measurable from the true-hearted Dickens, that prose Shake* 
speare of the age, whose mistakes, like those of his immortal 
protot3rpe, in whose universality so many men were sha- 
dowed forth, merely should serve as foils to his exquisite 
beauties. This imitator, who possesses the baser talent 
which the world sometimes of late afiects in place of genius, 
thinks but little of Shakespeare. Yes, in some measure, the 
mediocrity of the age intercepts his glorious light. These mor- 
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tified ephemeral! affect to cough down his genius. They 

feel as Brutus did with regard to Caesar— 

*' Why man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves." 

We had determined not to quote Shakespeare during these 
remarks on his petty calumniator, as we felt it would 
be an insult to his memory. But we have done so, as it 
were unconsciously. We have dived into muddy recesses, 
and required occasional draughts of the pure air of Heaven. 
Shall we be pardoned for giving a tribute of our own to the 
immortal poet? Our subject dignifies our lines, and our 
fervour justifies our pmamption. 

" Adoski. Have you not ^ken of some wondrous 
lines 
By a great Island Poet, far from hence, 
Who would have tranc'd the Syrens in their caves, 
Had he lived then, so magical his sons t 
That bore the world within his wizard Drain, 
Where kings sat thron'd in greater Majesty, 
And children by life's river stray'd and sung : 
While Nature stopp'd to trick her features in 
The mirror that he held, as if she sleek'd 
Her tresses o'er an orient lake at mom. 
And Art on tiptoe oft stole near to take 
From him a lessmi-^ 

Vandtck. There liv'd such a one- 

Fair Wisdom's Bridegroom, married to her young : 
That dried the ink, wherewith he wrote, with sand 
Shed from the hour-glass of admiring Time. 
His birth alone had stamp'd the nation great 
Where he was nurtur'd : for indeed he was 
Humanity's bright essence. None e'er liv'd 
Compeer to him, or will— ^ he made all 
His own, that is. Each month he lay within 
His mother's womb, a several Muse aid bear 
Her sweetest company : thus was he fram'd 
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To luch nice 83rmpathiefl ; and on the day 
He first did stretcn his dunpline finger tow'rd 
Earth's waving flow'rs, Apollo left ms throne 
To Visit him, and kiss his smiling brow 
In seal of promise. That year laurels bloom'd 
Before their time in Britain. 

Vandyck, Act III. Scene 2. 

With this we abandon Shakespeare to his fate, assuring 
our readers that, as far as we know, we have nothing else but 
this article, which was accidentally pointed out to us by a 
friend, to urge agunst the Family Herald, 



WORDSWORTH AND HIS "PRELUDE." 

A NUT TO CRACK POR POETASTERS. 

It is of late the custom frequently only to awake to the 
excellence of genius when death has removed its possessor. A 
sudden discovery is then made that there was a "Man" 
amongst us, and our flattering voices would fain " soothe the 
dull cold ear of death." But, in this instance, the reverse is 
exactly the case ; for it is only after the death of Wordsworth 
that men are likely to inquire into his real pretensions, and 
to find out how sadly the true fire of genius was wanting to 
the idol of a clique, and how fiur a respectable benignity, or 
rather a placid egotism, is deficient as a substitute for real 
poetry. Wordsworth was created by a double error. He 
became the fashion of those who feared Bjrron, as religionists 
on the one hand ; and he was the idol set up by those who 
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bailed Htn, «b poetnten, on the other. He was called into 
existence by the greatness of Byron, and the envy of mean- 
ness afforded him a portion of the celebrity which he attained^ 
Let us not be understood to charge Wordsworth with all this. 
We speak of his mere creation ; and we say that he was sent 
into the world to be the unoffending exemplar of mediocrityi 
set up by those baser minds who could as little read the soul 
of such a man as Byron as appreciate hb verse. Cant wanted 
a high priest in the temple of Apollo, and she artfully selected 
the good and earnest Wordsworth. He, poor man, covered 
all the flaws and cunning designs of this hypocritical priest- 
hood with a white flowmg mantle, bleached on the trim hedge- 
row of propriety by the washerwoman of Mount Rydal ; and 
sat, at length, like the Moses of Michael Angelo diluted into 
utter smoothness and imbecility through a world of plaster 
casts, smiling in fancied sublimity at a generation of tea- 
drinkers that fancied him sublime. Such was, and still is, to 
a certain extent, the ridiculous positbn of things. 

There are certain phases of the world's history, when both 
men and nations seize a little waxen god, and roll him along 
in a perfect snow-ball of praise, until sense is threatened with 
an avalanche and appreciation runs the risk of sempiternal 
entombment. But the thaw generally takes place sooner or 
later, and the little waxen image is discovered and thrust 
away in obscurity. France has ber Louis Napoleon, and 
England her Peel. Wordsworth is the " good Duke of Cam- 
bridge" of poetry. 

If such a composition as that before us be suffered to bear 
the name of a poem — ^if men, women, or children, buy, sell, or 
read it — if it wrap anything but cheese or butter — ^for its 
proximity would impair the flavour of your generous tobacco 
— then, we say, put away Shakespeare for another age or 
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two ; bring forth all the heroes i^ an univenal Dunciad ; let 
duloeM reign, or rather, if this be the poetry which England 
recognizes, obey the dictate of the TimeSf and let there be no 
poetry at alL Chivalry is fled, and so is virtue, save that 
which is embodied in a moneyed respectability. Mammon 
requires no poetry, save that of advertisements. Let the poet 
of Moses be the Poet Laureate of the day. One cannot sing 
of railways ; and the milk of Freedom, that great nurse of song, 
is dried up apparently for ever. She has bared her back in 
the Congress of nations, and received stripes. A reporter bids 
her die. A poet cannot restore her. In such a state of 
things let the remembrance of Homer, Shakespeare, and 
Milton alone remain, not ^miliar, lest they iiimish food for 
burlesque ; but as things which have been ; like the gene- 
rosity of the heart, self-sacrifice for others, enduring love, in- 
valuable honesty and patriotism — dim memories and tra- 
ditions, only ennobling our glimpses of a better state, not 
influencing our actions. 

However, for a brief space, let us treat poetry as if it were 
a thing to be continued, and contended for. Let us speak of 
it as we could wish it to be, and do our first duty to its Genius 
by condemning the spurious trash which is palmed upon the 
world in its place. Here let us make an observation, which 
is this, that mere morality and good feeling do not supf^y a 
Muse. The Muse may dignify and throw a halo around even 
crime and error. It is a pity when she does so, and we wish 
that Byron had avoided one or two things in his * Parisina' 
and his * Manfred ;* not that he had omitted these poema— 
the loss were too great. Mere goodness, however, does not 
supply felicity of idea or expression, any more than obscurity 
supplies the meaning which is furnished by the critics. If it 
were so, how we should reverence Stemhold and Hc^pkins, and 
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how many Milions would the Mormonites muster! Still the 
namby-pamhy school, which can afford to pay its bookseller 
or has acquired adventitious celebrity in the eyes of ^ 
vulgar, possesses an advantage in the market over reality. It 
is fortunate for Germany, England, and the World, that 
Shakespeare did not live in this age. We doubt whether in 
the days of Jenny Lind, Bamum, Wordsworth, Esoteric 
Reviews, The AtheruBum and Tom Thumb, he would have 
succeeded in obtaining the representation of Macbeth, Lear, 
or Hamlet. Fancy his besetting the stage-door of Druiy 
Lane, or Sadler's Wells, with Romeo and Juliet in manu- 
script! Imagine his chance of presenting a Midsummer 
Night's Dream to Queen Victoria ! It is a blessing that his 
greatness rests upon the appreciation of earnest ages and the 
opinion of our forefathers. We should not have found him 
out ourselves, and he would have died without fulfilling his 
great destiny of the poet of the world. Such are some of 
the reflections engendered by looking at the melancholy ma>'s 
of words in splendid type before us. We must proceed to 
the weary task of reviewing it, though briefly. 

The versification of the " Prelude" is so dry and unmelo- 
dious, resembling a kind of dislocated Miltonism fastened by 
wiry conjunctions, that we were first led to exclaim, It is a 
pity that the < Growth of a Poet's Mind' was not purposely 
written in Prose. But in running through it, there is such a 
marvellous lack of idea, image, and philosophy, that we only 
repent that Wordsworth ever wrote or that we read it. If 
true poets live before their age, sham ones live lamentably 
behind it. A man may carry us before the flood, and still 
frame new ideas to bear upon the age he lives in, and even 
thus write for those to come, and so anticipate his audience; 
but another dull sOul may prate of the very time and age 
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with such tame importance that we neither wish his prose to 
he poetry, nor his poetry prose. So it is. with Wordsworth in 
this pompous hook, which was to link the sage and hard with 
the coming generation. A melancholy humming-top has this 
M philosopher of Rydal spun. As he himself erst sung, 
''The child is father of the man/' so we are inclined to 
ohserre, in his case, that the man is grand&ther of the chfld. 
There is a passage in one of Taylor's works (him of Van 
Artavelde), which illustrates this ohservation. He says, if 
we remember aright :— <* The manly child rebukes the childish 



To quote one passage of the '' Prelude" is to quote alL It 
has 370 pages, more or less. Let us begin with the first 
page. Heavens I What beautiful paper and fresh-looking 
type! 

Mr. Wordsworth informs us of his intention to go some- 
where, hut why or wherefore we know not. He is, to use his 
own phraseology, a ^* discontented sojourner." 

** What dwelling shall receive me ? in what vale 
Shall be my harbour ? underneath what grove 
Shall I take up my home ? and what clear stream 
Shall with its murmur lull me into rest?" 

We should have replied, the murmur of his own ** Helicon." 

" The earth is all before me. With a heart 
Joyous, nor scar'd at its own liberty, 
I look about" 

This is a very high sample of his writing. We have no 
objection to this as mere lath and plaster work in an epic or 
Mile-end monody. 

Now for an example of esoteric philosophy in very blank 
verse. Let us hear the metaphysical Wordsworth. Certainly 
the most incomprehensible self-search and puzzled conscious- 
ness distinguish the author of " Peter Bell." 
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" But from thii awful burthen I full toon 
Take refuge and beguile myself with trust 
That mellower years will bring a riper mind 
And clearer insight Thus mv days are past 
In contradiction ; with no skill to part 
Vague longing, haply bred by want of power, 
From paramount impulse not to be withstood, 
A timorous capacity from prudence, 
From circumspection, infinite delay. 
Humility and modest awe themselves 
Betray me, serving often for a cloak 
To a more subtle selfishness ; that now 
Locks every function up in black reserve. 
Now dupes me, trusting to an anxious eve 
That with intrusive restlessness beats off 
Simplicity and self-presented truth/' 

We wish we could supply room for larger type to do justice 
to this mature thought in verse. 

Shall we take a glance at the poet's " Childhood and School- 
time ? " He speaks of skating. 

" Then at once,'* he says, when engaged in this pleasant 
exercise — 

** Have I, reclining back upon my heels, 
Stopped short." 

So would we, willingly. 

He talks of fishing, and paraphrases Johnson's celebrated 
description of that sport thus :— 

<< the rod and line, 
True symbol of hope's foolishness," &;c. 

The poet flies a kite, thus :— 

<* Unfading recollections ! at this hour 
The heart is almost mine with which I felt, 
From some hill-top, on sunnv afternoons. 
The paper kite high among fleecy clouds 
Pull at her rein like an impetuous courser," &c. 
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He plays at cards — 

" Round the naked table, snow-white deal." 

We presume he played in the kitchen. 

" Cherry or maple, sate in close array, 
And to the combat, Loo or Whist, led on 
A thick-ribbed army." 

Rather obscure the last phrase. We suppose he means 
the cards. Then comes the longwinded egotism of the " one 
dear vale " to which the sun and moon '' appertained by a 
peculiar right." Can any admirer of Wordsworth put the 
following into plain English ? In plainer verse, as far as the 
ear is concerned, it cannot be : — 

'* Nor should this, perchance. 
Pass unrecorded, that I stili had loved 
The exercise and produce of a toil, 
Than analytic industry to me 
More pleasing, and whose character I deem 
Is more poetic as resembling more 
Creative agency. The song would speak 
Of that interminable building reared 
By observation of affinities 
In objects where no brotherhood exists 
To passive minds." 

The poet goes to Cambridge. The description of his 
arrival there reminds one of a Quaker's drab soul struggling 
with the reminiscence of the celebrated song of the Freshman. 
We allude to the passage ending — 

" Onward we drove beneath the Castle ; caught, 
While crossing Ma^delene Bridge, a glimpse of Cam ; 
And at the Hoop alighted, famous Inn." 

The following is a part of the Oxford strain, which is 
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certainly more enlivening, and equally poetical and im- 
proving :•— 

" At Oxford, a Freshman so modest, 
I enter'd one morning in March : 
The figure I cut was the oddest ; 
All purity, cravat, and starch. 

Whack, fol lol de liddity. Sec. 

" From the hox of the * Royal Defiance/ 
Jack Adams, who coaches so well. 
Set me down in the region of science, 
In the front of the Mitre Hotel. 
Whack, &c." 

Candid reader, which strain do you prefer? Under the 
poet, 

" The College kitchens made 
A humming sound, less tuneable than bees. 
But hardly less industrious." 

Then he tells us how he got drunk in honour of the memory 

of Milton ! 

" Among the band of my compeers was one 
Whom chance had stationed in the very room 
Honoured by Milton's name. O temperate Bard ! 
Be it confest that, for the first time, seated 
Within thy innocent lodse and oratory. 
One of a festive circle, 1 poured out 
Libations, to thy memory drank, till pride 
And gratitude grew dizzmg in a brain 
Never excited by the fumes of wine 
Before that hour, or since. Then, forth I ran 
From the assembly ; through a length of streets. 
Ran, ostrich-likey to reach our chapel door 
In not a desperate or opprobrious time, 
Albeit long after the importunate bell 
Had stopped, with wearisome Cassandra voice 
No longer haunting the dark winter night. 
Call back, O Friend ! a moment to thy mind 
The place itself and fashion of the rites. 
With careless ostentation shouldering up 
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My surplice, through the inferior throng I clove 
Of the plain Burghers, who in audience stood 
On the last skirts of their permitted ground. 
Under the pealing organ. £mpty thoughts ! 
I am ashamed of them." 

And so are we ! By this acknowledgment of ostentation 
hangs a tale which we shall illustrate in our next, and give a 
few more specimens of Wordsworth's inanity. For next to 
giving our readers quotations from real poets, we hold it to be 
our duty, although a less pleasureable one, to expose false ones, 
who are upheld by canting ignorance, the suffrages of old 
women and fools, the hypocrisy of drawing-room sects, or the 
conventional slip-slop of wordy reviewers. We cannot now 
find space to illustrate farther, t. e., throughout his volume, 
the ** growth of this poet's mind." We shall do so shortly in 
another number, and then dismiss him from our memory for 
^ver, to twaddle in an Elysian shade to the ghost of " Peter 
Bell." As he is said to have been very good, we suppose {he 
may be so rewarded, if the gods of the Horatian verse are 
inclined to be good-natured. In a worldly point of view, he 
deserves to be the victim of an eternal tea-party, and to listen 
to his own praises until vanity itself should sicken. He seems 
to have wandered about in green fields until he fancied him- 
self everybody, and that the world must needs read the diary 
of his egotistical mind connected with the perpetration of 
those every-day acts which are like the daily food of the fool 
and the philosopher. There is one thing necessary to a roan 
who undertakes to develop the poetical mind through the 
unbared wor^ngs of his own soul, and that is, first to be a 
poet. 
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MORE WORDSWORTH. 

We tlireatened in our laat number but one, in tbe conclusion 
of oiur review of Wordsworth's Prelttde, to give a few more 
specimens of his poetry. 

Ab ve ere conscious that our articles are somewhat heavy 
this week, owing to the serious topics which engage the public 
attention, we feel it a duty to retract our promise, and shall 
but inflict one more specimen of the ** Growth of a Poet's 
Mind " upon o(lr readers. Eccdo / as the Italian hath it. 
Here is a bit of a description of Bartholomew Fair. It is cer- 
tainly expressive of confusion : — 

'' Equestrians, tumblers, women, girls, and boys. 
Blue-breeched, pink-vested, with high*towering plumes,—- 
All moveables of wonder, from all parts. 
Are here — Albinos, painted Indians, Dwarfs, 
The Horse of knowledge, and the learned Pig, 
The Stone-eater, the man that swallows fire. 
Giants, Ventriloquists, the Invisible Girl, 
Tbe Bust that speaks and moves its goggling eyes. 
The Wax-work, Clock-work, all the marvellous craft 
Of modern Merlins, Wild Beasts, Puppet-shows, 
All out-o'-the-way, far-fetched, perverted things. 
All freaks of nature, all Promethean thoughts 
Of man, his dulness, madness, and their feats, 
Alljumbled up together, to compose 
A Parliament of Monsters. Tents and Booths 
Meanwhile, as if the whole were one vast mill. 
Are vomiting, receiving on all sides. 
Men, Women, three-vears' Children, Babes in arms. 
Oh, blank confusion!" 

There is great difficulty in quoting from the Poem (?). It 
is all so interminably, hopelessly dull. The chief ingredient 
we extract is *' Egotism." Wordsworth certainly succeeded in 
o 2 
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imposing upon his admirers. They have taken him at his own 
measure of importance. His collocation of phraseology with 
etBturoif which make the reader trip as if over door-scrapers, 
teems with "me," "I," "myself; " and next to this comes 
the " O friend ! " " O friend beloved ! " " O excellent dear 
young friend ! ** 

We now turn to a promised illustration of the Words- 
worthian nature. It is afforded to us by a Wordsworthian. We 
have received permission to comment upon it ; but, indeed, 
little [comment is needed. If, after perusing Wordsworth's 
paltry comments upon the fiery genius of Campbell — if, after 
his egotistic twaddle, and the last miserable trait about the 
carriage, and the Duke waiting for him — the reader do not 
pronounce Wordsworth to be a complete old humbug. We are 
sorry for his judgment. 

Let it be expressly observed, that we have not altered the 
article sent us in the least. 

We now proceed to favour our readers with 



** Familiar Recollections op William Wordsworth, 
the late poet laureate." 

" He would make me speak (says our correspondent, de- 
scribing a domestic party at the poet's house), and have my 
opinion regarding the poets of the day. What did I think of 
Campbell, Scott, Southey, and Crabbe ? ' Here are my 
Poemt you see — all that I have yet done ; for, though nearly 
forty, I am still a tyro in the art' He then presented me 
with his Evening Walk, an Epistle in Verse ; his Descriptive 
Sketches in Verse, the fruits of a summer excursion (he added) 
among the Swiss and Italian Alps. 'Coleridge — Ah!— 
what do you think of Coleridge ? I will read you what he says 
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of them. I am not afraid of the critics after that. Here are 
the Lyrical Ballads ; take them home and read them, if you 
are not afraid of the Edinburgh, Read and judge ; and tell 
me, when we meet again, which of us you think right. 
Tou see how famous Caraphell is ' — taking up a fifth edition 
of his Pleasures of Hope, and other poems (which had just 
appeared). 

* And he desenres all his feme— does he not, Mr. Words- 
worth ? He is a poet ; and every true poet, if we helicTe 
Cowper, deserves his fame for his pains, which none hut a 
poet knows.' 

' But Camphell (rejoined he) is not a poet after my own 
heart — that is all I can say. I am, perhaps, wrong ; hut to 
ine his is not poetry in the pure sense of the word. It is not 
the poetry of thought, of lofty intellect, of calm, dignified 
power. It is too verhose— too decorated — too furious, pas- 
sionate, and high-sounding — vox, vox, etpraterea, you know— 
for me to appreciate and love. But I know that he is your 
father's friend, and perhaps your own ; so, pray, stick up for 
him if you can. We must have a regular field-day, and 
review all the poets before we have done.' 

* Well, then ; I admire his poetry exceedingly, almost as 
much as I feel and love yours ; sleep over Southey's ; weep 
over Crabbe's ; and lose myself in the enchanting lays of that 
wild minstrel, Scott. You have my opinion of our poets.' 

* Not BO bad for a student: you have read and thought, I 
see. But, if you love me, how can you call Southey dull V 

* But if you value my love, how can you call Campbell a 
mouther — nay, a ranter — I think you said?' 

* Because he really does rant«— not a little, sometimes.' 

* Ah ! What do you say to his Hohetdinden ? Perfect, 
beautiful, sublime— not a word too much— not a blemish.' 
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< Thank you, my young friend ; it is the very poem I 
would have selected for my case. Fas est ah hoste doceri, 
you know. Hohefdinden ! — ^full of pleonasm, false sublime — 
froth ; huge sounding words, tricked out with little meaning 
from end to end.' 

* I cannot argue with you, Mr. Wordsworth ; but the poet 
shall answer for me and himself;' and I bolted at him : — 

* " Then shook the hills with thunder riven. 
Then rush'd the steed to battle driven ; 
And, louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery." ' 

< You are too good. It is the very stanza of all I should 
adduce to support my position. It abounds with make- 
believe sublimity, and bathos, and false simile in every line : 
it will not bear analysis, or any other test of true poetry — 
meaning itself— for a moment. Now, observe what bom- 
bastic nonsense — 

" Then shook the hills with thunder riven." 

What is false can never be sublime, beautiful, or anything 
but grand imposture. Did you ever hear of hills, any more 
than vales, being riven by the thunder t What an image ! 
Like the hills, if riven at all, it must be riven by something 
very different — ^by the lightning — ^by the stroke, not by the 
sound — by the bolt, not by the thunder. It is the fiery sword, 
Sir, not the scabbard, from the skies from which it is drawn, 
that rives and cleaves its way to the heart of vales and hills. 
It is a false image, and there's an end of it.' 

* But, my dear Sir, what can you say — 

« Then rush'd the steed to battle driven." * 
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' There you really do my work for me, and Mr. Campbeirs 
too, I am afraid. Just mark the antithesis ! Was there ever such 
a flat contradiction of terms ? Rush'd and driven — ^the same 
liorse — the same actr— yet two in one ! One act is voluntary ; 
— the other is compulsory : one in the active ; the other in 
the passive voice — hoth most unaccountably and impossibly 
jumbled together. The poor steed— why not call him a 
horte 1 — ^had more than cavalry duty to perform : he had at 
once to rush voluntarily and to be driven^ nolem volens — first 
impelled by his own fiery will, and then driven, like a slow 
coach or schoolboy — "creeping like snail unwillingly to 
school.'" 

* Go on, go on.' 

' " And, louder than the bolts of heaven," * 

* What — what's coming now?* 

« " Far flash 'd the red artillery." * 

' There !' exclaimed the poet, ' I confess you fairly puzzle 
me. It is something prodigious, the sublimity of which no 
common apprehension can grasp. " The red artillery " — 
piece of ordnance— cannon — ^great gun ! The great gun 
^flashed louder than the lightning — ^that is the "bolt of 
heaven," if we can put it into any shape of meaning at 
all. Is it a loud flash, or a " flashy sound,*' do you think, 
my young friend, that the poet meant to convey ? You can 
choose which you please ; but I admit that the best way is to 
read it grandly as you do— to mouth it, to swallow it, and not 
think of the meaning at all.' 

I was beginning to get fairly out of patience. ' But what 
poetry will stand the test thus analysed ? ' I exclaimed. 

•Much of Mr. Campbell's own: air good poetry,* he 
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replied. ' It must have a meaning, or it is neither rhyme 
nor reason.' 

' I will read no more/ I replied rather sulkily; * or let us 
try some of your Ballads or one of Southey's Epies,* 

'With all my heart,' he exclaimed, laughing; 'but we 
have not done with Campbell; we have to get over <<yon 
level sun," and the furious Frank and fiery Hun — mad 
French, and choleric Austrian, I suppose he meant, who 

** Shout in their sulphurous canopy." ' 

What is there in a canopy and sulphur that is so very sub- 
lime ? Now, reduce it to its real elements^ 

" Where Frenchmen mad, and Austrians hot, 
In smoky tents bawl, but fight shy." 

For shouting in their " sulphurous canopy " is assuredly no 
great sign of valour. Now let us try the Bidlad.' (They are 
fortunately interrupted.) 

It was a curious coincidence, that in the year 1829, if I 
mistake not, Walter Scott and William Wordsworth were in 
London at the same time. Sir Walter was in declining 
health, and saw as few people as he well could. I had the 
honour to spend a morning with him and his son-in*law in 
Regent's Park. I found him with only his new relatives 
around him. Subsequently, I went to see my early fiiend, the 
< poet of the lakes,' literally surrounded by a host of visitors. 
He was richly dressed— quite a lion — and his carriage was 
waiting at the hotel door. What a metamorphosis was here f 
when we shook hands he observed — 'Do you know that, 
when I called on Sir Walter yesterday, not a soul hardly was 
there;' and he cast a complacent glance around. 'Is the 
carriage at the door, my daughter ? His grace will be waiting.' " 
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Such, are the familiar recollections of Wordsworth ; and it 
would have been better for his credit had his ** youthful friend " 
forgotten them. Let ns remark that where Wordsworth re- 
duces Campbell to prose, and, as he says, meaning, it wonder- 
frilly resembles his own poetry. 

" Where Frenchmen mad, and Austrians hot, 
In smoky tents bawl, but fight shy," 

is very like any two lines out of the Prelude, in point of 

meaning and rhythm. 



A HINT TO TAVERN-KEEPERS AND HOUSE- 
WIVES. 

The man who pays a guinea for a pine-apple, if, in the 
common parlance, he can afford it, does not generally injure 
any one, because he only circulates money. The gardener 
who raised that pine, the glazier, the builder, the fruiterer 
and many others are requited — there is nothing lost. It is 
true, that such an individual might have bestowed his guinea 
in charity, and so have immediately rescued some poor wretch 
from want; but his purchase of the pine-apple instead is 
only a momentary act of selfishness, which is not finally inju- 
rious. To show this, we need only reflect for a moment.] The 
instant his guinea is paid, it goes to the fruiterer, and he 
pays his servants and his living, and orders more pines, &c. 
The miser does more harm than the spendthrift, by assisting 
to contract the currency. But he who, in this populous 
country, destroys any portion of the food, for want of which 
80 many perish either in the lingering tortures of apparent 
consumption, or in those sudden pangs, which result in death 
by what is called << the visitation of God," is guilty of a crime 
against both Heaven and his fellow-man, which he will in 
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Tain attempt to palliate by the excuse of thoughtlessness. 
No greater offence than this can be committed by a private 
individual against the community. It is very properly argued 
against " arson, " that it is the means of destroying life ; because 
it destroys that which maintains life, and the same argument ap- 
plies to a man who possesses a wasteful kitchen. We are led to 
make these remarks from some personal observations of our own 
as to the disposal of the remains of the food in certain great 
hotels, taverns, and eating houses, not to say private resi- 
dences, in London. We do not hesitate to say, that from 
laziness, ignorance, perversity, or a kind of wholesale feeling 
which economises time and prefers doing things in a " busi- 
ness-like " manner, the food of thousands is wasted in various 
establishments of this kind and thrown into the hoff-watk, 
which is, of course, contracted for on a large scale. There are 
certainly most worthy exceptions to this. Indeed, we were led 
to consider this subject by a conversation we lately had with 
the proprietor of a large establishment, who complained bitterly 
of the waste committed by his servants from wanton laziness. 
'' Would you believe it," he said, **I have seen chops, kidneys, 
half-loaves, and potatoes by dozens in that which is sent away 
to the pigs, and I cannot quite stop it ? Is it not a sin ?*' We 
agreed with him, remembering that we had that morning seen 
a family pick up and eat with avidity some bread and butter 
wrapped in a torn paper, which we had forced our dog to 
drop in the gutter— not perceiving precisely what it was, and 
fearing it might be poison ! The Freemasons' Tavern gives 
away a vast quantity of provision to the poor that flock round 
its door on certain days. We saw them waiting on Monday 
morning last, and felt a glow of approval in our breast. The 
Albion formerly gave away a great deal, and probtbly still 
does so. But we do not hesitate to say, that more is at this 
present time cruelly wasted in the various taverns and private 
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houses in London than would supply a dozen such nohle insti- 
tutions as the soup-kitchen in Leicester-square. We do not 
say that servants ought to have a license, which would soon 
degenerate into, if it did not commence with, spoliation. But 
every lady or house-keeper ought at least twice a -week to in- 
spect a collection of fragments, and see them distrihuted to 
the poor. Some persons may douht the possibility of such wilM 
waste as we have described. We have seen sailors deliberately 
throw overboard the fresh beef and vegetables they could not 
eat, when on an allowance in port, rather than lessen the ex- 
penditure of the owner of the vessel. Although the poor be 
generally more charitable than the rich, because they know 
better what poverty is, and are not hardened by wealth, yet 
servants form a class which is not so. They are accustomed 
themselves to high feeding, and, having no property in what 
they see around them, are naturally careless. We trust that 
if this meet the eye of any individual who has power to rectify 
the abuses we describe in his own establishment, it may lead 
him to serious reflection upon the awful crime which, on the 
one hand, he may commit ; and, on the other, upon the worth 
of his existence, should he minister to the wants of those who 
starve in the streets of opulence, and shivering scent his 
smoking kitchen in the dripping rain outside — mothers with 
babes crying for food at home ; children with parents lying in 
fetid squalor unable to move ; the greeting of whose piteous 
tale is cold unbelief, an oath, a threat, or deafriess. In the 
meantime, a Newfoundland dog commands sympathy and a 
caress. Let such persons consider the condition of all those of 
whom it is a puzzle to think, 

" How life in them 
Still feebly lurks from eve to haggard morn. 
From mom to ghastly eve." 
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Let tbem then read the awful chapter in Holy Writ, con- 
taining the history of Lazarus and Dives. Let them take an 
evening stroll, or, if they please, a day-light one, in the poorer 
parts of the metropolis, and reflect as they do so upon the 
terrihle crime of waste and neglect of the poor. 

In the coming Exhibition of all Nations, the proud " gather- 
ing in the valley of Armageddon," as we have heard it 
superstitiously termed, there are two things that we would 
fain conceal from the eyes of our neighbours — ^yes, two things 
that give us pain to have revealed. One is the nakedness of 
the land in respect of the armed protection which commands 
safety, and the other the starvation which is the moral and 
physical stain of our past and present governments, and the 
reproach of a proud, wealthy, and boastful nation. 



CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 

Let critics have their swing. They are frequently, if not 
most illiterate, still most ignorant men, and it is much easier 
for an inferior mind to cut up than to praise. The latter 
seldom comes with a good will ; except in those cases when 
a man, by some rare stroke of fate, reviews his own work. 
Heaven defend us, above all, from friends. They dare not 
quite abuse ; but in their conscientious patronage of your 
mediocrity consists at once the mildest and the most complete 
damnation. Give us rather the vitriolic outpouring of the 
crabbed hireling or bitter foe, that would wither the very 
flowers of Eden, were the bouquet gathered by the Nine 
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Moses, and laid beside the napkin of Apollo himself on the 
banquet table of Olympus. 

Excuse us for this Miltonic confusion of the heathen and 
sacred mythology. 

We would accord all license to critics. Unless some 
especial malignity arm itself with falsehood in facts rather 
than in terms, we are content to smile at the farce. We 
think it only necessary to interpose when we stumble upon 
a direct lie, deliberately intended to prejudice the public. 

Let us give the following anecdote to enlighten the public 
a little as to the manner in which things are sometimes 
done by the leaders and directors of public taste and appre- 
ciation. 

A friend of our's observed the other day a new and 
valuable work in a book-stall. He inquired the price from 
ihe owner. ' It is quite a new book,' was the answer. * You 
can have it for two-thirds of the original price. Look, Sir, 
not even the title page hat been eta. It is quite perfect' 
On inquiry, he added that he got it from a great Beviewer, 
who brought him frequently a load of books which were 
always as good as new ; since not a page was ever cut ! [Such 
an event as this may well account for the Review, which we 
have ventured to *cut up, slice and hash,' without mani- 
festing ourselves entirely disregardful of Truth, even though 
that Review appear amid the respectable flatulencies laid 
weekly at the feet of the chaste but forbidding Minerva, who 
is the tutelary genius of the modem Asin^um. 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO OUR READERS. 

Ay, and to all the world do we, from the inmoftt recesses of 
our hearts, wish it. In the kindly invocation of the Christ- 
mas hlessing on the heads of all onr fellow-creatures, let us 
cease for awhile our petty animosities and our differences of 
opinion ; let satire and Saturn he at once extinct, and peace 
and innocent mirth, under some brighter constellation, shine 
upon us ; let the tomshawk and scalping-knife of journalistic 
warfare he buried, and goodwill reign towards men. 

It were an empty sound and a mockery, amid the revelar 
tions of this mighty Babylon, and the realities of this wide 
populous empire, to wish a '< Merry Christmas" in the same 
strain and in the same acceptation of the term to all alike. 
How many are there around us, whose sad position renders 
such a salutation painful ! How few there are who can smile 
with the thoughtless glee of infancy, even amongst those 
who have not poverty and misery to encounter! Taking 
the whole country collectively, how little reason for con- 
gratulation have we, how little true happiness reigns, how 
dark the clouds that lower — a religious struggle, in the 
name of Christ, that owns no Christmas, sacred advent of 
peace ; a threatening political horizon, dark with famine and 
invasion^-these leave us but poor margin for "nods, and 
becks, and wreathed smiles," or even a benignant and Qua- 
ker-like placidity of rejoicing. Still let our benison steal alike 
within dungeon and palace, irradiating the former with hope, 
and the latter with charity, and flooding the tenants of either 
with the pure stream of Faith undefiled. Let the blessing of 
the day alleviate and comfort where it cannot touch the spirit 
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with rude joys. May a holier and a better year of Giristian 
grace approach the footstool of Time for the old man's smiling 
salutation ; and may the heart of human progress beat with 
fuller and more truthful pulse, as another year rolls back 
between the living generation and the cradle of the Saviour 
of mankind, after fulfilling its allotted days in the story of 
the Christian era. 

Amongst the two millions and a quarter of human beings in 
this great city, to whose light or heavy hearts Christmas should 
be a token, we are told by a valued contemporary that fVom 
eighty to one hundred thousand are fed by our parish institutions 
on that day. Is there not something melancholy in the thought 
that this, perhaps, is their only chance of a hearty and luxurious 
meal during a twelvemonth ? Yet, fortunately, all happiness 
is comparative ; and, perhaps, these poor creatures will not re- 
joice less than those whose sated appetites are cloyed with de- 
licate refinement. Thus, let us consider the subject, and dine 
ourselves more happily in the thought that thousands are en- 
joying an imwonted meal on that day, whose biting cold often 
makes so striking a contrast with the inward warmth which its 
sacred associations and blythe old customs impart. 

Christmas is now shorn of many of its time-honoured cus- 
toms. We confess that we lean to these things. May-day, 
the blooming grandchild, has taken many of her warm smiles 
away. The hoary Christmas follows. Still he imprints a 
lingering, trembling, footstep on the pathway of civilization. 
Long may he do so ! Our novelists and writers would fain 
still twine his brow with misletoe, and hold him back re- 
luctant in these latter days. Steam, utilitarianism, and 
foreign innovation bid him depart. Our hearts still bid him 
remain. Alas ! we fear that in a few years the former will 
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prove stronger than the latter, and that he will remain hut as 
a sound and a tradition ; and the green holly he at host only 
usedhy the cold hands of the prim pew-opener to deck our 
churches, hanished for ever from the private hearth and scene 
of domestic enjoyment. 

How is Christmas now kept in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts ? We fear scarcely otherwise than aa a dehauch when 
it can he afforded. Yet, as in this hrief Christmas welcoming 
we would abstain even from reprehension, we scarcely ven- 
ture to touch upon this. Children are the best supporters of 
Christmas. They, in their early years, freshen our decaying 
memories, and lead the old man still into our presence to re- 
ceive the otherwise forgotten gift. To children we are in- 
debted for the preservation of many of our brightest asso- 
ciations and most sacred traditions. Their language never 
alters. Even some of the most perfect forms of early justice 
are preserved in children's games. 'Tis their joyous troop 
leads back the persecuted Christmas, when we would sternly 
" send him about his business." The ancient customs of the 
Jews are preserved in many parts in all their pristine vigour 
and correctness. It would be curious if these outlived the 
celebration of Christmas. We wonder how it is kept in 
California ! 

In the noble ode of Milton, ** On the Mommg of Christ's 
Nativity,'' there is a passage which, although written to com- 
memorate the supposed effects of Christ's advent upon Pagan 
divinities of wood and dale, may not inaptly be quoted on 
the flight of our Christmas festivities from the agricultural 
districts of old England : — 



" The lonely mountains o'er 
And the resounding shore 
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A voice of weeping heard and loud lament; 
From haunted spring and dale 
Edged with poplar pale 
The parting genius is with sighing sent ; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn, 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thicket mourn." 

Let us conclude with an opening stanza or two of Milton's 
Ode:— 

'* This is the month, and this the happy mom, 
Wherein the Son of Heaven's Eternal King, 
Of wedded maid and virgin mother horn, 
Our great redemption from ahove did bring ; 
For so the holy sages once did sing. 
That he our deadly forfeit should release. 
And with His Father work us a perpetual peace. 

^* Say, heavenly muse, shall not thy sacred vein 

Afford a present to the infant God ? 
Hast thou no verse, no hymn, or solemn strain, 

To welcome Him to this His new abode ; 

Now while the heaven, by the sun's team untrod, 
Hath took no print of the approaching light. 
And all the spangled host keep watch in squadrons bright ? 

" See, how from far, upon the eastern road. 

The star-led wizards haste with odours sweet ; 
O run, prevent them with thy humble ode. 
And lay it lowly at His blessed feet ; 
Have thou the honour first thy Lord to greet. 
And join thy voice unto the Angel quire. 
From out His secret altar touch 'd with hallow 'd fire." 

We have omitted one verse. Then comes the body of the 
glorious strain, beginning— * 

** It was the winter wild. 
When the Heaven-born child 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies ; 
Nature, in awe to Him, 
Had doflTd her gaudy trim, 
With her great Master so to sympathize ; 
It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour." 
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Is not the following a noble verse ? Would it were true of 
these days !-^ 

'* No war, nor battle's sound 
Was heard the world around ; 
The idle spear and shield were high up-hung ; 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstain'd with hostile blood, 
The trumpet spake not to the armed throng ; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was nigh." 

As we write, a feeling steals over us, as if we had known a 
Christmas in time long past away, ere we were bom. Like 
the music of waits through a frosty night, the memory of our 
own years of infancy, clothed in white and maiden snow, steals 
into our dusky chamber from beneath the blue star-lit sky, 
and whispers more than one name of the departed. Let such 
a form approach all the stony-hearted, and go forth again 
arrayed as the genius of charity, to seek the orphan, the widow, 
and the desolate, on them to bestow, at this blest season 
of the year, some few of the superfluities which encumber 
wealth and luxury. Good friends, once more— A merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year ! 

1850. 



MODERN OPINION. 

The privilege of an Englishman in the nineteenth centniy 
consists of a cosmopolitan philanthropy exercised in his be- 
half by those whom he pays to rule him. The spirit of the 
age is to give the children's bread to the dogs, and its sole 
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poKcy to prevent the children from grumhling. All English 
fiseliDg ii cHicoTcred to be a narrow-minded prejudice. 
Negroes are better than Englishmen, and the little golden- 
haired Saxon must perish early, that civilized depravity may 
be taught to his woolly-headed brother, in place of African 
barbarism. England is the refuge of the world, while she 
aeeks to expatriate her own masses by every device, through 
which her bone and sinew, or her rags and tatters, can be 
freighted for a passage *' ten thousand miles from everywhere.*' 
It is the era of contradictions. Opinion is so diversified, that 
it loses the very name even of opinion. Tn the midst of all 
this, the smug pedagogues of social improvement assure us 
that we are quietly working out our own salvation, and Gene- 
ral Hajmau is welcomed at a Peace Congress; like a tooth- 
drawn hyena by a company of ''translated" asses, or a 
butcher with a nosegay, in plain clothes, to a meeting con- 
vened by sheep for the purpose of suppressing butchers. We 
maybe pardoned for adding a remark or ivro en passant upon 
the said Peace Congress. We should like to march a detach- 
ment of French soldiers, if the experiment could be made 
bloodlessly, upon the premises of Richard Cobden. We should 
take pleasure in defining the sentiments that lurk in the 
mind of M. Emile de Girardin. The latter would resemble a 
post-^nortem examination for poison. Against the bond fide 
Quakers we have nothing to say. It is a people for whom we 
have always sympathy, because ;they are consistent in their 
actions ; and a Quaker, who plays in the farce of the " lion 
and the lamb " with Hajrnau, as the foretaste of the millennium, 
can only be said after all to be labouring worthily in his voca- 
tion. Such is the merit that we attach to consistency — an aloe 
that has hitherto forgotten to bloom in the flower-show of the 
present century, 

p2 
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The laws of England are subject to such various inter- 
pretations, and the decisions of their interpreters are so 
variously given by the many-tongued labours of the wonderful 
press, that judgment is often puzzled, while the patient 
suffers and perishes. A man is now absolutely lost upon the 
ocean of conflicting sentiment. There exists such a diversity 
of thought, that if Nero lived, or Judas, there would be sup- 
porters and admirers of Judas and Nero. It may have been 
so formerly ; but the directors of public opinion were fewer 
and wiser. There existed not the same venality of general 
expression. However, there is this good, that everything 
runs the risk of being brought forward, and he that searcbet 
may read and discover. It is the fault of the nation at large 
if it do not protect its own interests, and if a people be bent 
on self-destruction, and permit itself to be blinded in the 
very siiu -light of knowledge, the Deity can alone preserve it 
from ruin, if He be so inclined. This it were vain to consider 
or question. 



THE MARBLE ARCH AND THE IRON DUKE. 

We should imagine that the arrangement of five carriage 
entrances at Cumberland Gate, with the marble arch in the 
centre, which excites the contempt of that excellent journal the 
Builder^ may be intended for the convenience of any English 
Genera), who, according to the misquotation in the *' Quar- 
terly" from Sir F. Head's work on the National Defences, 
cannot get 10,000 men out of the Park. We really think 
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thalihe ** marble arcb/' with the Equestrian Wellington on the 
top of it, ought to be sent somewhere out of the way before 
the Great Exhibition. We beg leave to suggest Heme Bay 
as the future site of both. We shall be happy to make a cal- 
culation as to the expense of sending the arch down in a suc- 
cession of lighters ; and if one or two of them should sink in 
a deep part of the river, we do not think it would be of much 
importance. In this manner both a monument of bad taste 
and a record of foolish expense would be removed from 
sight. The absurdity of attempting an out-of-door erection 
of marble in this climate could only be equalled by an Italian 
potentate ordering a deportation of red bricks for an Eliza- 
bethan structure in Italy, while the beggarly apposition of 
this costly piece of extravagance to Buckingham Palace pre- 
sented merely a vulgar incongruity, caused by wealth strug- 
gling against nature and blundering against art. Yes : the 
Palace of our Queen actually presented a vulgar appearance, 
until the odious arch, which looked like a huge box reared 
up on end, was removed, by a piece of aristocratical job- 
Ung, to its present place. It was like the ambition of a 
retired tallow-chandler to have the jaws of a whale as the 
entrance to his bowling-green. But we laugh at the African 
King Billy, who wears a cocked-hat and a pair of spurs, and 
in the plenitude of his glory resembles a character well-known 
at our races, if the latter were only half-dressed I As for 
the rueful burlesque of the Duke, looking like an attenuated 
Punch in a second-hand cocked-hat, with the addition of a 
stolen blanket, mounted upon a mule, gazing over an ima- 
ginary garden-gate, all we can say is, that it may be of one 
service ; since the Frenchmen who come over here will feel 
that Waterloo is thus, at any rate, amply revenged in the 
eyes of artistic Europe. 
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THE "TIMES'*' FINE WRITER. 

If ACEEADT AMD THE VOCABULARY, 

There is some writer or other on the Timei^~ihe same, we 
should think, whose thunder turned Thackeray's tmaU-beer 
sour — with language so learnedly grand, that it equab in 
prose some of the productions In verse of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. In the concrete, the abstract, the aesthetic, 
and the analytic, this scribbler revels, while meaning is hb 
last object. Each sentence is a Sphinx of grammar, and the 
profusion of words so singular, that a column of him seems 
like a mtdti-syUabie vocabulary interpolated with cof^une^ 
tions. He has just written an article on Macready, and we 
are lost in admiration. Let us extract one gem of diction 
for our readers. He wants to say, we imagine, that some 
actors possess more variety than others — in short, that every- 
body is not a Vestris, or even a Keeley :— 

'*But the complainants forget that every analysis pre- 
supposes a synthesis, and that where an artist moves in one 
routine for ten years without the slightest variation, the 
absence of variation is all that can be predicted of his move- 
ments. By uniting a series of fractions with the numerator 
and the denominator alike, the arithmetician can produce 
countless expressions for numerical unity ; but how shall the 
critic find an infinite variety of words to point out artistic 
sameness V* 

Can such stuff as this impose upon the dullest intellect ? 
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THACKERAY AND DICKENS. 

THE KICKLBBURT8 ON THE RHINE. 

Mr. Thackeray is one of the society-hunting men of 
letters who* reap their full crop of fame during their lives. 
It is only fortunate for such authors if they die early ; for 
then they have not the inezpressihle mortification of ' seeing 
themselves out.' Owing, as they do, their hread-and-cheese 
independence to the pen, they are unfortimately dependent 
upon the quantity as much as the quality of their writings for 
support or luxury ; and hence, when the great desideratum 
of notoriety or a name has heen acquired, they are too apt 
to grow careless of public opinion, and to publish without 
consideration all the refuse of their brain or waste^paper 
box, and even to palm the very shadows and reflections of 
themselves, stale, worn-out, and improfitable, upon their 
readers, in the mere richawff^ of a Christmas offering. 
Such is the work now before us. 

In the earlier part of his career, Mr. Thackeray was a 
bitter, a powerful, and to a certain extent, an original writer. 
He is now a fashionable one. The change is not for the 
better. The author of the ''Yellow-plush Correspondence," 
written with a mixture of humour, fierce satire, and energy, 
which showed it to be the work of a true artist, has sadly 
dwindled down before he could father this new but not novel 
emanation of the Kicklebuiys. The " History of Snobs " 
is a great little work, which has added for ever a doubtful 
but most expressive word to our most Johnsonian English. 
But the " snobs ''of the Rhine are not the snobs of yore. 
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They are feeble delineations^ which would not have procured 
for a young author even the credit x>f a good imitation of 
Thackeray. The character of "Becky Sharp" gives an 
. importance to " Vanity Fair" which it would not otherwise 
enjoy. It is the true portrait of a woman without principle, 
in whom what there is of feminine or good is so faint a leaven 
that it only peeps out to confuse the reader and puzzle 
herself. She is a wicked Undine — a demon with a spice of 
humanity ; yet none can doubt but that the author has met 
with such a one. For why? We all know our "Becky 
Sharps." This picture of a heartless intriguante^ and selfish 
depraved woman of the world, whose very instincts are not 
deeply rooted enough to stay her wicked career for a moment, 
is one which might have been written in all times; but 
perhaps we are not wrong in saying that its delineation is 
the idiosyncrasy of such a man as Thackeray. " Pen- 
dennis " we look upon as the commencement of the down- 
ward writing. Yet " Pendennis " is not without merit. Hie 
" Kickleburys " are. 

We are scarcely amongst those who consider Thackeray as 
a mere ill-natured imitator of Dickens. He may have 
imitated him in the form of his publications. Others have 
done that. It is impossible to start anything now which is 
not liable to a host of copiers and rivals. But these writers 
are distinct, and their great distinction consists in this — 
that Dickens is a man of genius and Thackeray a man of 
talent. Dickens is a poet, Thackeray a man of the world. 
They are both keen observers ; but their deductions are their 
own. They may browze on the same materials and ru- 
minate equally ; but their digestion is very different. Each 
philosopher has his separate crucible. Without comparing 
Thackeray, for an instant^ to such a personage as the latter of 
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the two we are about to mention, we may observe that an 
angel and an evil spirit may both regard humanity at the 
same time, and both make their report ; but those reports 
3haU somewhat differ. Yet there may be truth in both. We 
should say, in regarding these two writers whom it is the 
fashion to compare, but between whom we ourselves, in our 
high estimation of Dickens, should never dream of insti- 
tuting a comparison, that Thackeray is the morbid anatomist 
who discovers the hidden veins, nerves, and diseases of 
models frequently ill-made, and always selected for their 
imperfection; while Dickens is the noble statuary or painter 
who, still better acquainted with the anatomy he uses but does 
not display, gives the outward representation based on the 
knowledge of all within ; but forgets neither the eye-lash, 
nor the dimple, nor the frown, nor the minutest sign of 
intelligence, instinct, passion, custom, or fancy. Dickens, 
perhaps, more than any writer, strives to improve humanity 
by his works, and succeeds in his attempt. Thackeray shows 
what we are, but gives the idea of scoffing and satisfaction. 
The latter cries, " Here is the canker — ^let it rot on ! This is 
your festering hmnanity ; here is your impure heart, your 
loathsome disease; this is your accursed human nature. 
Here, look: do you see this string? I'll pull it. There's 
a grimace! This is the god, man; and this the angel, 
woman. Here is a child. I'll make faces at it. It is 
greedy and cries. We snivel at our birth. Our life is a lie, 
and we die in a sweat at the end of it. Look at your 
fashion and your ostrich feathers. There is the tinsel of 
corruption I" But the author of the " Old Curiosity Shop " 
says, " Alas ! here is the stain. Let me remove it with a 
tear, and gaze on it with a smile illumined by hope. Human 
nature is not all bad. Behold this pure child ! See that 
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reverend old man ! " Yes, this kindly author gathers, with a 
curious hand, the hlossoms which are shed from the tree of 
life when shaken by the rude hand of care ; and aays, 
*' After all, it did blossom." To finish our summary, 
Dickens is an enthusiast — ^Thackeray a cynic by nature ; an 
'tis whispered that the very fashion which he despises owns 
him for its slave. 



THE OXFORD KNIGHT ERRANT, OR 'SPIRITUAL 
DON QUIXOTE.' 

At the eleventh hour comes the holy and oily William 
Sewell into the field, to defend the towers of modem Pro- 
testant bigotry. The champion and the cause are alike 
worthy of each other. But it is amusing to see how the said 
William, wishing to avoid cross-examination, and in fear and 
tremor at approaching inquiry, steps out with his mild 
''suggestions" as a dernier restart, in order to save the 
old places. " Here, take all England ; borrow our moneys 
we will lend it at interest ; take anything, but spare the 
'rookeries.'" It is delightful to observe how this artftil 
simple bird, in spreading his quaint snare for the Commis- 
sioners, wants to increate the influence of the Universities. 
" Don't bring more folks here," he says, " and get us found 
out, but go and found a lot of little branch Universities all 
over England, and we'll send jHrofessors to them* Let us 
put out fresh green buds firom the same old rotten tree." 
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Innocent college sophigt ! gentle reasoner ! An't please 
you, tliis chap will not get in a rage — he smiles in the face 
of the executioner, and says, '^Don't kill me, I'm not fat ; 
kill that other fellow ;" and to the sportsman, he says quam 
fdmiUariter, ** Let's go shooting somewhere else together." 
Why, it is precisely owing to such men as you^ Mr. Sewell, 
that the Commission has heen issued. You have heen, and, 
for all we know, still are. Professor of Moral Hiilosophy at 
Oxford ; you have been Sub-rector, and Tutor, and Lecturer 
at Exeter College. Have you done your duty there ? and, 
if so, what kind of duty has it been ? Now, forsooth, that 
we are about to know all this, and to stir up these strong- 
holds of Debt and these nurseries of Popery and Puseyism 
and darkness, and immorality, and schism, you come with 
your " I say, old fellow, you couldn't I say, could you, just 
not come here, at present, — Eh?" a kind of clerical Charles 
Mathews flippancy, which is certainly amusing, and we 
think we can venture to predicate, as harmless as a Christ- 
mas Carol if not as pious, and less boisterous than a mere 
impudent antic in a Pantomime. 

The following is excellent. " Such a plan," says SeweU, 
" would deteriorate the spirit of the present system." " Very 
possibly," is the comment of the DaUy News. *<The great 
question is, whether the present system is worth so much in 
the eyes of the nation, as to warrant any anxiety being 
shown to prevent its deterioration." 
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A PASSAGE FROM THE OBITUARY OF THE 
"BOSTON TELEGRAPH." 

IN THE TEAR 1871. 

At Milwaukee, in Wisconsin, Dec. 7, 1871, there died, 
in a state of miserable destitution, Richard Cobden, the once 
celebrated advocate of peace, whose eccentric apostleship 
was instrumental, twenty years ago, in procuring the utter 
disarmament of Grreat Britain, then apparently at the peri- 
helium of her prosperity. On the French occupation of 
London, after undergoing much rough treatment at the hands 
of his countrymen, he escaped in a New York steamer from 
Liverpool, and arrived in the very vessel which brought to 
us the first intelligence of the success of the invasion. Having 
secured a considerable sum in ready money, he immediately 
entered into large speculations in Boston ; and during the 
short-lived struggle which took place between Upper Canada 
and the States, he made himself conspicuous by heading a 
peace mission there, which was highly successful, as it led 
to the slaughter, by our Indian Allies, of a large portion of 
the enemy, who had piled their arms at a meeting he had 
summoned. He only escaped himself by the explanation of 
Kah-ge-gah-bow-wow, an Indian Chief, who was formerly a 
convert to civilised life, and visited Europe where he met 
with Cobden ; but who became disgusted with the immo- 
ralities he witnessed, and rejoined his tribe about fifteen years 
since. He recognised Cobden, and stated him to be a great 
" medicine," and to be half-witted, as well as to have been 
the means of more blood being shed, in his younger days, 
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than all the living tribes of Red men put together— an ex- 
planation which led to his safety and immense popularity. 
He delivered a great many lectures on the borders of Ontario, 
which were received with great applause, as the Indians 
invariably believed them to be ironicaL 

Eucouraged by this, he next made an expedition to the 
South Western Empire of North America, and to the Chinese 
town of Ching-wang-fow, in California, to do a little business, 
and introduce maxims of cheapness, as well as to advise 
the disarmament of the whole nation ; but a Chinese savanta 
suspecting him of treason, and interested in the high price 
of labour, impeached him in the tea-market, where he had 
assembled a great multitude, and accused him of having 
been sent on a mission from us, whose interest in a trade 
transit across the Continent has been so great since the de- 
struction of the Atlantic and Pacific railway by the Russian 
inroad from the North, and the loss of the Panama Canal by 
the earthquakes of 1868. 

The indefatigable peace-monger is said to have fallen in a 
fainting-fit, from which he never completely recovered, on 
at least 10,000 revolvers being turned upon him — ^making 
an aggregate of 60,000 barrels — a number which it is calcu- 
lated might have saved England from her total disgrace and 
ruin, could they have been collected in 1851, and pointed at 
the 60,000 invaders who first landed at Torbay, under Ge- 
neral Changamier ; whilst the present autocrat of France, 
then Prince JoinviUe, as will be remembered, burnt the 
dockyards of Plymouth and Portsmouth, and landed at 
Woolwich on the day of the death of the Duke of Wellington, 
after the destruction of the handful of Household troops, who 
fell to a man at Wandsworth, surrounded by the French, 
on the defection of the armed New Police, who were 
suborned by the Roman Catholics. 
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The immediate cause of his deadi was a blow received 
during his interference between a black and a white " Inro- 
tber," fighting on a question of wages. But he had gradnidly 
wasted away after his tarring and feathering at Ching-wan^ 
fow, which preyed on his mind, as he said he had always 
preferred the Chinese to his own countrymeui from their 
peaceftd and trading disposition. 

Just before his death he wandered much in his mind, and 
having desired a little negro, who waited on him, to kill a 
hornet that was threatening him and beware of his sting, 
he said, it put him in mind of the French nation stinging the 
busy bees of England in the glass hive of industry. It is 
supposed that he alluded to the celebrated " Great Exhi- 
bition^' which was to have taken place at the time Papacy 
was introduced into England. 

We reckon that this man, by assisting to overturn the 
balance of power in Europe, was the cause of more blood 
being shed than the celebrated Emperor Napoleon, whose 
nephew went through such extraordinary vicissitudes, ending 
as a garfon perruquieri in the conquered city of London, 
where his lively and engaging manners used to attract so 
many of our (then) Republican citizens. Our great monarch 
of illustrious descent is said to have inquired with some 
curiosity into the fate of this neglected celebrity. The 
last telegraph from Russia annoimced the meeting of their 
States General, convened this morning, to deliberate espe- 
cially upon the incorporation of Nepaul with their Oriental 
territory. 

END OP PART I. 
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SATIRICAL, MORAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE. 



THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 

It is curious, in so practical and mathematical matter- 
of-fact an age, how extensively hoth theorem and problem are 
worked from wrong data. It is an age of few brilliant virtues 
and few great truths. Self-sacrifice is so rare as to be con- 
sidered forced and unnatural even on the stage, and is 
doubted in poetry or a novel. There is a great fusion of good 
and evil. Startling crime is only repressed ; because the faci- 
lities of discovery are so much greater, and punishments are 
lessened, not in accordance with the improvement of human 
morality, but in the ratio of our progress in science and 
mechanics. Still, the selfishness of a monied age and of a 
plethoric empire predominates. There is no heroism extant. 



THE KNAVE OF SOCIETY. 

What manner of being thrives best in society and the 
world ? A mean, obsequious shoe-buckler, or at best some 

Q 
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round-vitaged rogue who was popular at school for his easy 
cruelty. A graxer on the world's common, whom folks ask 
out, they know not exactly why, because he has a damnable 
smile, and is no better than his neighbours ; because he sings 
like a mock bird of the opera ; because he bows well, or can 
speak ill of his neighbours — a fellow who has no indenture in 
his framing, where good and evil make teeth with each other. 
A fellow altogether smooth and indifferent. A cement of 
fools and knaves, that fills up society. This man rubs his 
hands by the fire that bums your house down, yet you cannot 
touch him for smiling. It is not his affair. But he shall betray 
your confidence as easy as he will unloose a shoe-buckle, and 
if Misfortune meet him in the street, he will shun her like a 
poor friend. 



SAINTLY HYPOCRITES. 

There are, we know, some saintly folk who pretend never 
to believe that the world is evil, and who will find fault with 
the writings of Juvenal, whom they call bad, whilst they refuse 
to accord to Lord Byron the innate virtues of a noble heart. 
These men would, however, gloat over a murder, and pry into 
the actual vice which their nerves or their conscience cannot 
bear to see lashed and chastised in print. They are hypocrites, 
who would carry rose-water to the trial of a Manning, but, 
uninfluenced by necessity, would still be present there. They 
have no objection to look sin familiarly in the face, but must 
avoid a general knowledge of it. They dare not call things 
by their names, and have actually constructed such a temple 
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of hypocrisy in the world, that they themselvee mistake it for 
true religion, and he that censures them is a blasphemer. At 
the death of such people it would be difficult to say which 
way they will go, did we not believe that the dissolution of 
this mortal frame dissolves conventionality. There is no 
fiunkeyism in eternity, and the doubt of their destination only 
arises in the world we live in. Let it be our endeavour to 
sift and winnow, if it be ever so gently, a few vices and virtues 
OD this side of the grave, taking especial care that our elbow 
be never too violently jerked by prejudice or malice, and that 
the dust of false opinion be not suffered to blind our own 
eyes, whilst we seek to improve the eyesight and direct 
the understanding of others. 



THE MORAL ANTHROPOPHAGI. 

With what common-place iniquities does the world now 
teem ! Here, here^ are the Anthropophagi, those fabled man- 
eaters, glaring upon each other with hunger in our streets and 
houses. Here are to be seen, through the microscopic lens of 
the philosopher, men in various guise and shape devouring 
men — ^human beings preying upon each other — ^struggling, 
triumphing, dying, for bare existence and for gain. A dull 
iniquity pervades all. No brilliant virtues stand out in bold 
relief amid surrounding darkness. There is no chivalrous grace 
to illustrate the age, like the beautiful statues of antiquity 
occasionally exhumed from sands and wildernesses. A 
really good man must continually lose. All encroach upon 
q2 
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him. Humanity still displays varions moods and tempers ; but 
the soul of honour, that electric spark of the conscience, flies 
from the perfection of human skill. I know not why I indulge 
in these reflections, save that, when I look abroad I see so much 
villany unhanged — so many cozeners and usurers flourishing-— 
so many innocent persons trampled in the mire, whilst a Lord 
Mayor's show of citizenship passes over them. In the great 
Exhibition of the corpulent and wheezing John Bull will there 
be any place for Virtue — any department for Honesty — ^any 
comer for Patriotism — any niche for Honour? Over the raree- 
show of art will the old spirit of the British merchant, that 
noble shop-keeper, preside ? Is *' the word" any longer as good 
" as the bond V* Will there be a stall in the bazaar for gilded 
truth, and the lowest price be set upon an or-molu name ? 
Will a lying success be ticketed '' splendid faith," and the 
whole set of virtues, fabled to have left the earth, proffered, 
like charming imitations of mediaeval art, for every-day use 
to the ready-money purchaser ? Such articles, I fear, will be 
found amongst our newest triumphs. Unseen, they will 
abound, and form a moral show, at which angels will look with 
pity through the glass frame work from the skies, and whisper 
how the tree of knowledge still yields the same bitter fruit as 
when first a single blossom set in fatal luxuriance in the garden 
of our common ancestor— Adam. Is this a morbid painting? 
Be it so. Morbid as the lamentations of the Prophets — ^bitter 
words of sorrow to an evil generation. Does not Honesty 
poach with a license, and Poverty stand convicted of a primary 
crime ? To be a knave is to flourish ; to flourish is to win 
esteem ; to win esteem is honour, credit, and renown ; to have 
these, necessitates caution and suspicious bearing. Thus a 
rogue shall at length deceive himself. He shall grow moral as 
church responses, and, finding his own cast-off* character in 
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the possession of a needy rascal, he shall wonder at, as much 
as abhor, the strange disguise which he does not recognize. 
*« Away with him," he exclaims, ** I know him not^' 



AN EXHIBITION PHAEISEE. 

I have met him in the Park in the afternoon, and in 
Regent-street in the evening. At the Birmingham Musical 
Festival he sat near me, during the divine music of Jephtha's 
Daughter. Two beautiful girls were smiling upon him, their 
protector. Start not, gentle reader! You may have el- 
bowed him in the street ; drunk wine with liim ; grasped his 
hand in friendship. This day, perhaps, you may have 
touched his dress in passing. You will see him, perchance, 
assisting, with his grim identity, to crowd the peopled 
avenues of the Great Exhibition, Let me add that I have 
heard he is a constant attendant at Saint Barnabas, and 
an enthusiastic supporter of Mr. Bennett Whilst passing 
through this fashionable noviciate of Papacy, he is distin- 
guished also as a peace agitator of the highest moral aim. 
Religion, not economy, is his argument. I have seen his 
name down as a promoter of the Canterbury Settlement in 
New Zealand. He displays, in fact, all that wordy charity 
which trades with the name of Heaven on the quivering lip 
of deception. If you struck him, he would pray for you, or 
tell the public that he did so ; whilst he bought up your 
liaHlities to throw you into prison, provided he could do it 
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cheaply, or set some roundabout snare to compass your 
destruction. He has purchased an encumbered estate in 
Ireland, after having probably written letters to the Editor 
of the Times, slandering that country. He was staying at 
a large Roman Catholic party in a country house lately for a 
week, as the Morning Chronicle stated, where he was treated 
with marked distinction by the Cardinal Pudentiana, as a 
man from whom the Church of Rome might expect much 
zeal and fervour after the process of transition had fully 
taken place. In fact, he is an earnest and excellent man. 
Who doubts it? 



THE CANDID FRIEND. 

Heaven defend us from a " candid friend !" Such a man 
gets drunk at your table, and whispers about afterwards that 
it is a pity you encourage drinking. So it is — his drinking. 
The bo3rish enthusiasm, which would strike the fire of pure 
attachment from the cold stony heart of the most finished 
intriguante, does not appoint itself a vainer task than the 
one you undertake in securing the grateful sentiments oi 
such a man as this by hospitality, dinners, and services. In 
a misfortune, which does not affect your pocket, he might, it 
is true, affect a patronizing sorrow ; but he is far more likely 
to join the hue and cry of your enemies than he is to espouse 
your cause. Like invisible antediluvian strata, the benefits 
you have conferred upon him are hidden quite beyond the sight 
i>f his memory. They may be compared to a long chain 
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stretching far back in the vista of years. A new link must 
be continually supplied by you in order to keep hold of the 
end of it ; else in a moment the whole is lost 

But the " candid friend'' really loves you. He only offers 
you as a sacri6ce ; because he esteems you so much. You 
are his conscience-money — ^the ring he flings into the sea as 
a peace-offering to affection. For example : Brown is Jones's 
bosom friend. Jones is attacked in the columns of the 
*^ Liar** upon some trivial question, loaded with enve- 
nomed malice, and dragged forth into importance. That 
question becomes instantly Brown's. He could not live 
without it. It is his password of integrity. He says imme- 
diately : — " I wish I could think otherwise of Jones ; but I 
cannot sacrifice opinion. Jones himself would not wish it" 
Does he not ? Then he is more than human. So is Brown 
— mhuman. Thus Brown has his fling, and sits down like a 
Roman — a modern Roman ! 

The ancients did not sacrifice friends to injustice, when 
they were not called upon to do so, and term it " opinion.'^ 
Jones is too dignified, of course, to object. It is the worst 
sting of all, and he wishes Brown were not so damned volun- 
tarily " candid." But Jones is a fool, if he forget it. If 
he do, his wife will not Women are much more keen in 
requital of neglect or wrong. They are right. For a man, 
who has once elevated his " candour" at the expense of his 
firiend, and who regards you at once as Jones and as a public 
abstraction, at which it is manly in him to let fly the shafts 
of ridicule and hatred, will bite again, although you fancy 
you may have extracted the poisonous tooth of a single 
occasion by redoubled kindness. Don't believe it, Jones ! 
Don't believe any more in Brown, when he has said that he 
loves you as a friend, but thinks your book dull, or your 
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invention a failure. " He ii sacli a good fellow," he will 
gay of you ; " only it is such a pity he can't paint." That is 
because you are an artist. But if Jones, being still a warm 
man, think it necessary that the maxims of La Rochefou- 
cauld, Voltaire, or any other atra*bilious philosopher, should 
receive an illustration from &own at the expense of him, 
Jones, let him go on until he incur the fate of Timon, and 
find &own out wholesale. We say no more. 



THE TEA-TRAY MEDUSA. 

When a woman attempts to be masculine and original, 
she merely loses her own attributes, without gaining tl\ose of 
men. These moral hermaphrodites are the greatest scourges 
of civilized society. Like Roman Catholic priests, they lose 
no opportunity of disseminating their own faith, which is, 
irreverence for man and a superiority over domestic ties. 1 
have known a sallow creature that wore black and had a 
yelloT^ smile, like that of a pew-opener grasping half-ib> 
crown, whose delight was in creating scandal and a scene, 
and whose instinct led her ever to take the wrong side. 
Her cleverness consisted in the company of clever people 
whom she invited to her house, and from whom she 
only derived the bitterness of talent, without any of its 
excellence. This delightful being rears a family of female 
children alike in ugliness and that peculiar strength of mind 
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which has hoth ihe will and the power to make strangers 
unoomfortaUe and acquaintances unhappy. As these girls 
are too plain to elope, they can only indulge in had health, 
eccentricity, jaundice, ingratitude, falsehood, Puseyism, and 
the confessional. 



THE LITERARY SNOB MAXIMUS. 

"I*m going to dine at L— d *s to morrow," says 

one who thinks that familiarly to omit the title of the nohle- 
man who invites him is to dignify himself. Yet this man 
has written more against the little, dirty, shahhy meannesses 
of the mind than any one extant. He knows them so well. 
He goes to report in a popular novel what he sees in 
the drawing-rooms of the titled personages who are fools 
enough to invite him hecause he is a " lion,' ' and whom he 
affects to despise when he addresses the puhlic which sup- 
plies him with hread-and-cheese at home. His obsequious 
politeness flounders upon the aristocratical hearth-rug which 
he desecrates, like a Caliban ehoked by a white neck-cloth 
and pinched by the tightness of patent boots. He apes 
the very coldness, flippancy, and absence of mind which he 
has observed in "high life," when he returns to his own 
"below stairs" amongst his brother wits. But he is spiteful, 
and, therefore, clever— -coarse, and therefore original — acrid, 
and therefore witty, and has the art to keep his eye ever 
on the round of the ladder above him, whilst he kicks out 
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furiously at any one below.]: he is impertinent, easy, and 
dictatorial, and it is whispered that he writes in the 
" Buflfoon !" 



THE HYPOCRITICAL CHIEF MOURNER. 

We seem to hear the loud snuffling of the clerk respond- 
ing to the hackneyed enunciation of the cold-boiled curate, 
together with the merchant's mechanical shout to heaven in 
the presence of the newly dead — the dead, whose body, 
lying at his feet, bridges the deep and narrow gulf which 
alone separates life from eternity, the living from the awful 
world beyond. Imagine the heart of such a man, occupied 
with the money-bags and the widow, plotting the ruin of the 
child who bends his head in innocent sorrow, and then you 
have a picture of that which respectable human nature daily 
dares to do and to be— false as the decorations of a funeral, 
cunning as the greedy and devouring law, treating the Deity 
as if He were an outer fable, and money, as the sole object 
of an existence, which may be regarded as a continual game 
of pretence and folly. 
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A PICTURE OF ATTORNEYS. 

Men act too often, in the present day, as if they were all 
their own greedy and malignant solicitors. Let me draw a 
fanciful picture of the latter. Imagine a finn of two part- 
ners, one dyspeptic and malignant, the other easy and 
genteel. There is the polite assurance, and the spider-like, 
blear-eyed caution. One mixes in the world, the other 
meditates evil at his desk. But they are cautious, and do 
not steal pocket-handkerchiefs ; therefore they continue and 
prosper. A widow and a prodigal pass through their hands. 
There is advice and friendship for these if clients, the sharp- 
toothed trap if foes ; but as either they equally suffer. The 
Queen's Bench prison and the workhouse await them. They 
pass away, and the "Gim" rubs its hands and prospers. 
Those hands are not dirty ; there is water and a jack towel 
in the office. They spread their toils for new game. The 
vast perversion of the law serves their ends well. They 
have done nothing criminal ; only committed moral robbery, 
villany, and extortion. Ingratitude is no crime — it is only 
a vice. Betrayal is not exactly defined. Insinuation is an 
eel you cannot grasp. Men like these are armed against 
your property. With your property falls your character : 
even your liberty and life are, perhaps, imperilled or lost ; 
still you have no redress. To assault them is criminal ; to 
inform the public, a libel ; to remonstrate, ridiculous. Thus 
it is you may be cheated, betrayed, and ruined by cau- 
tious dealers with the law, and there is no retribution. 
The world does not hear you, or care for you, or trouble 
itself about them. They have not actually committed felony 
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or larceny. Theybave only plundered you with less re- 
morse, than highwaymen, and committed moral offences 
against your purse and person, worse than the deed of a 
midnight burglar ; because to their crimes you must add in- 
gratitude and betrayal, while the burglar selects you accord- 
ing to chance as his victim ; and, having once made up his 
mind to commission of the deed, owes you no mate respect 
or forbearance than he does to any other person. Such cha- 
racters as these abound, and the world grows generally 
too like them. I speak of the struggle for life, as exhibited 
in the perfection of civilization where a man may hold smy 
office of the State, ay, or Church, and be stained black as 
an Ethiop with legalized vices, be his pocket deep, his 
voice sonorous, his front brazen, and you cannot frame an 
actual indictment against him. The society of the present 
age, though it may shudder at the duel or the outrage, has 
established no real censor of the heart or conduct, and boasts 
no recognized tribunal of equity or honour. 



THE MALE COQUETTE, 

We have often a painful pleasure in hearing that we are 
loved, although it be a love we cannot return. It is a dirty 
sacrifice at the shrine of vanity, offered insensibly. It is not 
evidence of a bad heart, or ungovernable passions. But, like 
many other offences which have their origin in human weak- 
ness. Conscience does not sift it at the time. Nay, Conscience 
is deceived by it. One feels and moves like a hero and a 
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prince, playing all the while a shahhy part. One says, 
" This girl loves me. Can I help it? I will not take ad- 
vantage of her. Poor thing! how many men would!" 
Sometimes one trusts to oneself till, in an evil hour, passion 
and opportunity step in to consummate the blind sacrifice of 
honour, already stained by the petty invisible triumph of 
the lurking vanity. Ah! my friends, fly early from the 
delusive cheat. It is but the first step which costs the hap- 
piness of another, if not the repentance in yourself, of the 
mere shadow, (if you will have it so,) of a crime ; but sha- 
dows are as realities to the sunlight of Conscience, which 
should illumine with uninterrupted beam the soul that would 
know a happiness undimmed by thought. " I did not seek 
her love," says your spirit, wrestling proudly with the angel 
of Conscience as in a dream. " No, but did you fly her 
presence, when you observed her eyes looked brighter as 
you came ?" " She met me half way." " Then you should 
have turned back and fled." *' Am I to blame, if a woman 
choose to be a fool ?" " You should shield her from her- 
self." How often does a man set himself off to every ad- 
vantage to the female eye, regardless of any result, but 
pleasing. There is a male coquefty, more unpardonable 
than that of a woman, who is born to please and to attract 
with all her little panoply of artless charms. " Nature 
made women weak," says Anacreon ; " but gave them beauty, 
whilst she assigned to man reason," — a second-hand, ragged, 
party-coloured, imperfect reason, it is true, like the cast-off 
garment of an angel moving behind the presence — since he 
may not face the brightness — of an Almighty God. That 
brightness shall at the end alone perfectly unweave the self- 
deceptions of our nature or our practice, and cast it into the 
hypocrite's scale to make weight with the material sins and 
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crimes of our life in the awful poise of eternal Justice, till 
Mercy trembling touch it with her wand, and one bright 
deed weighs down the guilty past ! 



A LESSON FOR LOVERS. 

Listen, you that are enamoured of some fair girl, and dare 
not tell your love, but would fain know if you have inspired 
an interest. Observe, as you enter suddenly, if there be a 
flush upon her cheek — an evanescent glow. If so, regard 
it as the Aurora of youthful passion, and the dawn of incipient 
love. It will leave her paler, after a few moments, than she is 
wont to be. Therefore, be quick, and do not modestly cast 
your eyes upon the ground, or entangle them in the lace of 
her dress, or peruse intently the maker's name in your hat, 
or look out of the window as if you had a wager as to whe- 
ther or not four bay horses passed to one grey. I say, regard 
only the velvet of her cheek, fringed by the lashes of her 
downcast eyes. However, this is a rule that holds good in 
many things beside love. If you have good or bad intelli- 
gence to impart, read quickly the face of your friend as you 
tell him, before he has time to call up a look, and you have 
a better key to future confidence than if you gathered as 
many protestations from him as would fill, if printed, the 
book-shelves of the British Museum, and thus reach, if spread 
out, a dozen miles along a turnpike road. 
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THE DOGMA OF ROSALIND. 

Strictly speaking, we are inclined to agree with Rosalind : 

" Men have died, and worms have eaten them, 
But not for love," 

barring the rash act of suicide. But the seeds of premature 
decay may be set by disappointment. Neglect, sorrow, 
carelessness of life, may gradually kill, though the mandate 
do not come suddenly. Nay, we will go farther and say that, 
as the nature of man is less pliant and flexible than that of 
woman, more men have fallen victims thus indirectly to 
shattered hopes than women, if we do not consider the phy- 
deal restriction which so often undermines the female health. 
The bleeding tendrils of a woman's heart lie in dost and 
tears awhile, but throw out fresh green shoots from the wet 
mould in which they are trampled when a fresh support is 
near. Man's best cure is ambition ; but that does not feed — 
only pacifies the heart Women, to a certain extent, are not 
responsible beings. One often asks, why do they sacrifice 
themselves, and repent and weep afterwards ? We are afraid 
that dutiful daughters often like money. However, they 
sometimes find out the vanity of opulence, and repent at 
leisure. 
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A YACHT'S-MAN'S REGRETS. 

None but a sailor can tell the charm of returning to a 
home on board a vessel at night. There is no sleep like that 
cradled on the sea. Then, the manly pleasure of meeting 
the men under your command — so near and yet so distant 
from you in their existence, and of gazing at the mysteriom 
outline of the vessel, with her fairy rigging and light tracery, 
and her low black sneaking hull, containing such light, and 
mirth, and careless jollity within. On board, it is the delight 
of a beloved home without its sameness. When at anchor, 
in calm weather, who that has paced the white deck at 
night, can forget those fairy moments! The dash of the 
water, as the vessel gently surges, the sparkling of the deep, 
the ripple under her counter gently soothing, the thoughts of 
God and existence apart from crowded cities and the turmoil 
of base considerations, the life-like animation of the ship, the 
bright moonlight and the freedom above, below, around, who 
has not felt this, that has experienced such a scene ; and who, 
having felt it^ ever forgets ? 



A SUMMER MEMORY. 

There was something in the beauty of that day, I shall 
never forget. It is a memory folded up and put by with 
a perfume in a rosewood cabinet of the mind. When the 
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sun streams brightly in through an open casement upon 
our solitude and chequers the gloom of our existence, we 
draw out such memories as these, and sigh as we replace 
them* 



ON REFORM AND REFORMERS. 

The great fault of great reformers is that they aim at too 
much. A man, in the course of a long life, sees that occur 
by gradual changes, for the bare suggestion of which he 
would have been, at least, morally stoned by public opinion 
in his youth. Let every one be content, without rash inno- 
vation, to contribute to the onward movement. If one step 
of the giant stair that leads to the immortal shrine of Justice 
be gained by a single individual in his lifetime, let him leave 
the rest contentedly to bis successors for achievement! Had 
he aimed at the summit, he would have fallen wounded at the 
base of that mighty pillar whose winding steps successive 
generations only can surmount, and thus have stained a holy 
cause by a weak and useless martyrdom* The mighty bat- 
tles of Truth are won by armies, not by single knights, 
whose deaths, although their lives be flung away in right- 
eousness, only strengthen her great adversaries, Ignorance 
and Custom. There is no practical Amadis; and though 
each son of genius be an army in himself, he lives ever 
before his day, and dies without beholding his own tri- 
umphs. The standard he has wrought is borne by posterity 
in its van, and his grave is beneath the battle-field of future 
\ictories. 

R 
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THE OBSCURITY OF MODERN AUTHORS. 

Both in poetry and prosei it has frequently been of late 
the custom to obtain readers and admirers, either by the 
total disguise of all real meaning, or the elaborate conceal- 
ment of its abaence. There is a vulgar delight in obscurity, 
since it is safe to admire it. When Southey's '^Doctor'' 
appeared, as well as Hiomas Carlyle's earlier productions, 
how common a thing it was for young ladies to say — 
** Have you read that dear * Doctor?**' or "Do you like 
Garlyle? is he not charming?** To affect to understand 
these things is to know more than others, and thus the ob- 
scurity of supposed Wisdom feeds the vanity of Ignorance, 
while Common Sense is completely at a discount. Why, we 
can safely affirm, that there is scarcely any poetry which seUs 
at the present day but either that which is hopelessly mean- 
ingless, or sufficiently dosed with obscurity to suit the popular 
craving. There exists a very Cabala of Parnassus. A man 
must be a sort of freemason in thought before he can hope 
to be a poet A Shelley without imagination is considered 
greater than Milton, Dryden or Pope. The apparent mean- 
ing of a line becomes at once its condemnation, and felicity 
is a common-place which excites the pity of critics ; whilst, 
in its stead, the application and combination of words to 
express something violently different from that for which 
they were intended, is the ne plus tdtra of genius and 
poetry. 
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THE ACTUAL AND THE APPARENT. 

There are singiilar contradictions between the actnal and 
the apparent. The cloistered nun may have had an adorer by 
some singular coincidence, or some strange manoeuvre worthy 
of the pen of a Boccaccio ; whilst on the other hand a '< little 
Nelly" may issue forth pure and undefiled from amid a crowd 
of abominations, stretching their arms to embrace her, like 
the Polypi in the dark depths of the whirlpools of sin and 
sorrow strivmg to lock in their filthy grasp some fleeting sea- 
nymph astray. What miraculous escapes, what strange op- 
portunities often occur in the eidstence of women ! Some, 
never tempted but once, fall. Others run the gauntlet of 
temptation untouched. Some, fenced by cautious parents, 
find or are found by accidents almost unparalleled. Others, 
mere orphans of the world, gain a secure sanctuary of honour 
in the shape of death, marriage, or old age, in an innocence 
which can scarcely be called moral, stripped naked as it is by 
the desperate clutches of vice, as it reels on over the highway 
of life through a chequered existence of pain or pleasure. It 
is astonishing how frequently these contradictions exist. Do 
not let it be supposed for a moment that we advocate the 
Uutez-aUer principle — that we would be Family Socialists in 
one shape or anotbeiv We would guard innocence with the 
eyes of Argus, and take as our motto the memorable dictum 
of Quinctilian : " Let nothing improper, either in speech or 
to the sight, touch the sacred threshold where youth resides." 
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SELF-CONDEMNATION AND FRIENDLY ACQUI- 
ESCENCE. 

or all things in the world commend me to the friend who 
chimes in with your self-condemnation, when you modestly 
assert your own ignorance, incapacity, or faultiness. Cer- 
tainly, no man likes that, even when eloquent in his own 
ahuse. " You are rather, my dear fellow, yes, you are I" says 
one, who knows you nearly as well as yourself. You hate 
him immediately for only going half the length you have 
gone in your own dispraise. But then one expects to be 
contradicted. Hang this subservient candour ! 



PRESENTIMENT. 

We often have a presentiment of even an apparent impossi- 
bility, which startles us only the more when it arrives, because 
it occurred to our minds, like the shadow of approaching evil. 
Indeed, we almost fancy afterwards that it would not have 
happened, had we not thought of it. Our minds seem ac- 
tually to have created that which circumstances afterwards 
embody, as if misfortune were the actual offspring of second 
sight, and the substance were the child, and not the parent of 
the shadow. It is this which leads us to exclaim so often — 
<< I knew somehow it would be so." Who has not had these 
strange forewamings, both in trivial and serious matters, 
whose fulfilment alone equals the eccentricity of the fancy ? 
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CONSCIENCE. 



The evil conscience of a lonely man is like a pool of water 
in a desert island. The solitary starts at his own face and 
flies. 



EXPERIENCE. 

Experience — that euphuist synonyme for sadness. Alas! 
the lesson of the book of life often resembles that furnished 
by the volume which the talking head recommended to the 
cruel tyrant in the Arabian nights. As you turn it over, you 
wet your fingers with your lips, and on the last page is written 
'Death/ in place of < Finis' — ^Death the end of Experience 
upon earth. 



OPINION. 



He afforded a fair sample of the world's stupid, not its 
selfish, indifference — ^its deafness rather ihan its disregard. It 
is thus, figuratively speaking, that in the throng, many unfor- 
tunate beings perish, burked by the daring hands of scoundrel- 
ism even amongst their fellows in open daylight The mo- 
mentary hustle, the smothered shriek, is not noticed. '< It is 
not my affair," says one. " This is not the age of romance," 
says another. Alas I what extraordinary things are passed 
over daily in society! Enormity is frequently its own shield. 
People cannot believe in such extravagant events. They mea- 
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sure things by their own every-day experience, and it is thus 
that the innocent are often condemned rather than the guilty. 
A man's wife leaves him apparently without reason. She be- 
trays him with the appearance of wronged affections on her 
part The half-suppressed ruthless insinuation of her traitor- 
ous lip condemns him for cruelty. Her action is beyond the 
usual limits of heartlessness ; therefore the world supposes 
that he was violent or cruel. It is a thing easier to believe. A 
similar feeling, otherwise developed, induces us to pass by, 
without relief, the figure of starvation crouching in the door- 
way of a blind alley in the street It is easier to believe that 
it is pretence. Besides, how can people perish amid plenty in 
London ? Are there not workhouses ? This is not the desert 
of Sahara, or a wilderness. Thus we console ourselves and 
pass over to the other side, and the mute mass of rags moans 
and shudders, unaided. It was too theatrical, we say. There 
was design in its exaggerated filth and squalor. It is thus that 
a Mrs. Bubb starved a little child to death some time ago, and 
no one thought of proffering assistance to it, although it came 
to the door-steps of many. Had it not a home ? They thought 
it was disease rather than starvation. An unclean and un- 
kindly child — very! Death comes to rend the veil from 
their eyesight, and they discover what they might hare known 
before, and then cry << out ** upon the ghastly deed of murder* 
In a similar manner a pauper dies now and then at the South- 
ampton Union, or elsewhere. Then comes the bitter mockery 
of an inquiry. Let us examine the doctor and the matron. 
^ Deceased was very feeble and could take no nourishment 
She complained of being chilly and was allowed to come near 
a fire " (lighted with green sticks !) — ** I examined the de- 
ceased. There was no food in the stomach ; but that might 
arise from other causes. It is frequently so before dissolution. 
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The heart was diseased and the right lung not healthy/' 
Verdict, '« Died hy the visitation of God 1 " " The visita- 
tion of God !" O daring hiasphemy of man against a merci- 
ful Creator! We cannot suffer ourselves to think that a 
human heing may perish for want in a country where taxa- 
tion, to use the eloquent language of Burke, " is like the dews 
drawn up, to fall down again and refresh the industry of the 
country I" We suppose that he meant in gaols and work- 
houses. 



A VISIT AND A DESCRIPTION. 

It was a heavy stuccoed mansion, whose architecture was 
damp Italian, in the centre of an apology for a park, with 
the hint or suggestion of an avenue for a carriage drive. 
There was a peacock screaming from the rear of the dwelling 
as we entered the drive, and a very ill-dressed religious- 
looking groom met us, on a heavy Flanders coach-horse with 
a Roman nose, hetween the house and the gate. 

We entered a spacious drawing-room. A tall elderly man 
advanced two steps from the vicinity of a had fire and bowed 
stiffly. A thin lady in black hurriedly followed a red nose out 
of the room. She appeared as if she had waited to go away. 
It was not curiosity ; for she did not look at us. It was not 
in order to be seen ; for she was plain and middle-aged. It 
was done to make us uncomfortable, and to show that we 
disturbed somebody. This was the General's wife. We 
returned the General's salutation. His voice was cold and 
measured, not deep enough to be sepulchral. It was flat, 
as if he were an instrument upon which the world bad played 
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a psalm tune during a whole life in damp weather. Tet the 
General had been a very fortunate man. He possessed cer- 
tainly one of the first elements of success in life — viz., being 
a Scotchman; but no one could detect any o^A^r merit in 
him. He had never fought, except at a review. He was 
not a fascinating man at Court. He had not even invented a 
military cap to disfigure half«-dozen regiments. He was 
not the author of a shell-jacket, or the inventor of any other 
shell to be tried at Woolwich Marshes. But mortality had 
been busy with others above him, and Death led him up the 
ladder of promotion step by step. In early life he had never 
put his name to a bill for a brother officer or friend. His 
charity had been as discreet as it was sparing. He had at- 
tended Church regularly, which is in itself something in a 
wdrldly point of vie^. Men who get on in the world are 
generally strict Church-goers. Therefore, their success is 
the blessing of Providence upon them» and has nothing what- 
ever to do with their hundred little cribbage-playing devices to 
better themselves at the expense of others ! He was trustee 
to a score of people, and guardian to half-a-dozen, and his 
accounts were kept with a regularity, which nothing but his 
own conscience with the involuntary score which it will itself 
trembling present at the great audit day of Heaven, can ever 
falsify or upset, in the total of the reckoning. His talent was 
mediocrity ; his taste the bagpipes ; his candour abruptness 
towards poverty ; his hospitality bucellas ; and his pride the 
devil! 
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A DOMESTIC NONENTITY. 

He was a complete nonentity, — a thorough representation of 
that class of hourgeoisie who attend to the shop hy times in the 
morning, and are ruled hy their wives. They are harmless 
and occasional prowlers about their own places; have a 
mysterious employment during the day, found generally, 
upon curious inquiry, to be some minute handicraft ; belong 
to a club of social owls, and are addicted to pipes and tacitur- 
nity. They wear brown clothes; spell a newspaper on 
Sundays with considerable interest ; venture at times to strike 
the cat, and are held guilty, or suspected by their wives, of 
some mysterious intrigue, whenever the latter have themselves 
remained out in the evening at all later than usual, or have been 
surprned in a tHe-drtite with a young ensign of the depdt ; 
or, indeed, if a new bonnet be wanted — at which period the 
mild little being, whose only vicissitudes have hitherto pro- 
bably been small-pox and marriage — ^is called a good-for- 
nothing wretch, and informed that "all men are alike," and 
that he is one of them, and '' no better than he should be.'' 
As some naturalists delight to bring forward and display all 
kinds of insignificance, or eren deformity, in the insect tribe, 
so I like to inquire into the habits and customs of such 
a little coleopterous being; and to know, if possible, with 
what special meaning and intention he was created by Provi- 
dence, and allied to the more vivacious female of his species 
— a poor domestic brown beetle, with huge coat-pockets, 
mate4 to a mischievous dragon-fly with a dark silk body, 
and gaudy head-dress, for the term of his natural ex- 
istence! These things are managed better in the smaller 
insect world ! 
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THE SUBURBAN ALE-HOUSE. 

A place wbere Sunday paities lounge and leave broken 
tobacco-pipes on tbe ground; wbere tbe greasy skittle-ball 
resounds and tbe ale is beavy and balf sour — a taste acquired 
by tbe initiated; vbere, if you get cbange in silver, two 
sbillings stick togetber witb beer; wbere rustic enjoyment 
dovetails witb town gentism, and tbat agreeable laxity is 
taugbt whicb begins in laziness and ends in unsbaved 
burglary. 



OUR STREET REGULATIONS. 

As to setting constables to bully " unfortunate females/' we 
consider it a disgusting farce, creating injustice, oppression, 
and miscbief. Jny woman out after dark in tbe evening may 
be assaulted, dragged to tbe station, and imprisoned, by a 
policeman. Tbe evil is not killed. Not one woman comes 
out tbe less. No man need be afraid of tbe importunities of 
women, if be be determined to " keep bimself to himself" 
even witbout tbe aid of the police. Surely, it b enougb to 
be able to give a woman in cbarge. Let tbem not be made 
obnoxious to police brutality for mere perambulation, unless 
it be the intention that all perambulation is to be stopped. 
And bow is that to be done ? This no Pbarisee can answer. 
Even tbe Parliamentary Pecksniff is dumb, and tbe Society 
for tbe Suppression of Vice remains witbout a suggestion. If 
in addition to .that wbicb Magdalens must suffer, on^ case oi 
injustice be kqown to bappen, in our opinion it is a greater out- 
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rage upon morality and decency than if all the legislating 
Canters and respectable elders in England should be subjected, 
now and then, when out late in the evening, to some little 
annoyance or trifling persecution. 



POLICE AND HOUSEHOLDERS. 

It is wonderful how th9 police stick by householders. They 
know where you live, and can intercept your girl with the 
beer. They have an affection for your brass knocker and 
shutters. Housekeepers are their adoration. Street-walkert 
their prey. Talk of Russia ! Depend upon it, that in a twofold 
sense it is the best country for serfs. The liberty of England 
is ionnense for wealth, great for respectability, and mediocre 
as you descend amongst the lower classes ; but reduce pos- 
session of property to Zero — ^give a man absolutely nothing— 
and he has no rights. The only thing that you may not do 
with impunity is, to put a pitch-plaster on his nose and mouth 
and sell him to Surgeon's Hall. But as the disciples of Burk 
are not discriminating in their selection, the utter vagrant 
comes in by an indirect extension of interest for a share of this 
legal protection. 



A LAMENT FOR SAILORS. 

Such was the feeling of those days, when Campbell's noble 
songs were no mere poetic fictions, and the simplicity and ten- 
derness of Dibdin threw a charm round the life of a sailor. 
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wbose memory only now exists and receives a living burial at 
Greenwich Hospital. The mingled roughness and delicacy^ 
manhood and softness of the British tar, have fled before 
Steam, and the niggard, cruel persecutions of " Popular Cro* 
vemments." The noble Red Indian tribes of North America 
are scarcely more worn out before rum and civilization, than 
the race of English sailors beneath the pressure of their own 
countrymen ; whilst a portion of their spirit is transplanted 
with amazing care to a bastard soil in a rival country, where 
it flourishes just sufficiently to threaten us. Never waa a 
nation so threatened with self-destruction as England I Suicide 
has been asserted to be our mania : it has been so, perhaps, 
more than in other countries — ^not from our climate, or from 
any peculiarity in our framing, but from the fearful changes 
in the currency of a trading people, made by speciilative and 
spectdating Governments, whereby men of sterling worth 
have been reduced to beggary by reverses they could not an- 
ticipate. Yes, this it is, more than aught else, which has 
made suicide a national characteristic. . But it is still reserved 
to the world to utter its verdict of felo-de-se upon a whole 
nation ! Should England die a violent death it is certain that 
nounprejudiced jury of presenter future impannellingcan assert 
that it is or was by the "Visitation of God;" for our good 
fortune has hitherto indeed been signal. Miracles have inter- 
posed to save us. 



ON DOMESTIC NIOBES. 

I cannot endure tears. Some think they are lovely in 
woman, and compare her to a flower dew-besprent ; but, I 
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confess, I never could see the cbann. Giye me smiles- 
wreathed smiles : the only tear I like to see in a \r Oman's eye 
is the single pearl of charity that hangs on the fringed lid at the 
sight of misery. That would I kiss away ; but the tearful fount 
of passion may be closed for me for ever. A woman cries for 
grief, spite, or anger. I confess that to me a dry pocket- 
handkerchief is preferable to a wet one. Anger and spite annoy 
me, and grief irritates me, even when I would console. Give 
me the woman who smiles when one is sad — a human sun* 
beam, glancing into, and irradiating the darker corners of the 
breast. As for even tears of joy, not to speak of the vagaries of 
hysterics, they are my abomination. In fact, a woman does not 
melt me with her tears, although she may fascinate with her 
smiles. I hate a crying woman. 



THE ECCENTRICITY OF GOODNESS. 

In this wicked world a good act is so rare, that it is imme- 
diately stigmatized as eccentric, and no doubt it is, t. e, if 
eccentricity be measured by the rarity of the occurrence. 
What an odd thing it would be for a bishop to put money in 
his pockets, and then to sally forth and relieve the poor he might 
chance to meet! Fancy a rich proprietor, going over to 
Ireland to confer blessings on a district, instead of building a 
marble house in absurd juxtaposition to low taverns, and 
amidst red brick and all kinds of degraded architecture, and 
that, too, in a climate where marble is only fit for a summer 
chimney-piece, a bath, or an ornamental table. Imagine a 
monarch so eccentric in the present day, as to discover that 
one town and one country residence were sufficient, and then 
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to devote tbe turplus of enormous revenues for the good of l^ie 
peofrfe, the defence of the land, or the blessings of education. 
How odd all this would be. Still the eccentricities of man fre- 
quently come home to the bosom of angels, and square off a 
number of wicked cvery-day actions whereof no one takes 
any account 



THE SUCCESS OF MENTAL INFERIORITY. 

Whether or not it be actually the result of a species of mes- 
merism, I cannot tell, but certainly the minds of females 
are sometimes subjected to a fascination, which causes 
them to act quite in opposition to their own inclination as dis- 
played when not under its actual influence. There seems to 
be an irregular ductileness of mind in woman, which some- 
times leads to conduct which we falsely term impulse. A 
similar teirifying influence may be obtained by a wicked 
parent. Of this I have seen strange instances. Singularly 
enough, this power of coercion over the mind of another la 
not generally accompanied by any development of genius or 
talent, but appears to be the gift of a lower order of beings. 
Indeed, it is generally tbe charactenstic of those morally in- 
ferior, and seems to be joined to that which is commonly called 
an indomitable will and decision of character, but which might 
be more properly denominated unscrupulous determination. 
It is this which often produces a false success in this world, 
enabling as it does an individual without feeling to go straight 
to a point, unencumbered by remorse, conscience, or pity. 
Thus the weakest characters may be, in reality, the noblest, 
that is to say, those which appear the weakest A weak man 
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18 often one who believes iu truth, and is ebeated ; one who 
shows generosity and is imposed upon ; one who has charity 
and is robbed; one who it unselfish and therefore abused. 
But such a man may have the courage of a lion and be full 
of r^>e counsel, as well as able to guide others, and to write or 
apeak world-proverbs, which may become the future instiocts of 
humanity, transmitted through distant generations. For so 
shall great truths be bom with those whose birth it may not 
be ours to witness, and thus an innate idea result from anterior 
genius, as an animal of the nobler breed will display certain 
qualities, though it be removed from all of its race at the hour 
of birth, and reared by a stranger in blood. The junction of 
that influence over the minds of others — that mysterious selfish- 
ness of proselytism — that pushing intrigue, with the higher 
attributes of virtue and genius, produces the great order of 
mind, which stands out in bold relief in the world, and is the 
gift and property of lawgivers and heroes. It is this combi- 
nation which creates a master-spirit Such is rare indeed. 



INDIRECT VILLANY UNCHECKED BY THE LAW. 

Taking the law into one's own hands is frequently stigma- 
tized by cant as brutal violence, even when there is no 
alternative but to submit tamely to insult, outrage, and 
villany. How many deep offences are there which the law 
cannot touch, or passes over lightly, even when it does touch 
them, with a mere apology for satisfaction ! Duelling is ex- 
ploded, and with it has too generally fled honour and cour- 
tesy. Better in my opinion is a chivalry, though bloodstained, 
than the dirty fusion of meanness, which leaves society a 
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muddy stagnation for the better growth of reptiles ! .^^s t 
are, in every case of this kind a man is always su ar^ i 
wrong, whatever he may do. For instance, you stride : 
one, who has outraged you. '' You are so violent, you icn 
says some facetious Hotspur of your acquaintance, wh o o| 
wise would remark, " Why did you not horsewhip the fello 



THE DANGERS OF QUIXOTISM. 

The dangers of Quixotism are shown in the ruin of man j 
fine character, and the breaking of many a noble heart. Su 
an animal as you describe would, probably, never com n 
himself: the position in life at which he aims keeps lij 
respectable — he may rise in time to be a justice of the pea 
or a magistrate, and decide cases of want and misery witli 
white-waistcoated propriety, only exceeded by his implicit i^ 
liance in the guilt of poverty and in the veracity of the polici 
These* cold-blooded fellows entertain no wandering angels c 
their board — their very charity is the measure of their selfis] 
pride. They are the beings that, according to Shakespeare^ ' 
thought, will be consigned rather *' to regions of thick-ribbed 
ice below " than to warmer quarters ; for sure it is, thai 
hypocrisy is the last vice that may hope to escape purgatory? 
and reach heaven ! 
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^^1 THE SUFFERINGS AND THE VIRTUES OF 
M IRELAND. 

J""^ She IS maligned in proportion to ber misfortunes, and yet 

' rhere will you find real honesty like hers? I have known 

leggars die of hunger in the streets, in the midst of plenty, 

without a thought of plunder. Respectable viilany thrives 

ipon the land's decay from one end of Ireland to the other. 

^ut the patience, the awful patience, and the unnatural 

lionesty of the people, staring with lack-lustre eye through 

tbe glass of a baker's well-stored shop, till they drop and 

{^^e I I tell you this is honesty and virtue under difficulties, 

^ v{aDd yet such as yonder young hypocrite, who would not put 

^^j( forth a finger to save his own flesh and blood, dares to pro- 

„3^nounce the condemnation of a country that has effected more 

g p since the Union for the national glory of Great Britain than 

^ ye have done yourselves. Own it, ye will and must sooner 

j^;,< or later; for history will speak to the truth of what I say. 

f. 

•fit 

i,^ EFFECTS OF BEAUTY UPON COMBATIVENESS. 

It is astonishing how we exhibit a male instinct for fighting 
in the presence of a pretty woman if the sh'ghtest antagonism 
be klndied. Nay, more, it Creates the antagonism. Look 
at a man as he walks along the streets with beauty hang- 
ing on his arm. What a look of defiance he casts around 
as if he would invite the whole world to pistols without coffee, 
immediately after he had seen his fair charge safely home ! 
What an intense hatred is thus generated in the bosom, in a 
s 
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momenf; at a ball or a promenade ! You would cut a man's 
throat with pleasure, whom, otherwise, did you exchange 
half a dozen words, you would set down as an agreeable 
acquaintance, — nay, were he merely in the same railway 
carriage for a few hours, you would offer him half your little 
comforts, and should chance place you with him for a day in 
some desperate position, when you had a common interest, 
you would feel towards him like a brother, and as if he were 
the half of your own soul ! 

To lay aside for a moment feminine influence over the lords 
of the creation, let us obserye the accidental approximation 
of two male strangers in a civilized country, and we shall see 
how much politeness is swayed by a kind of instinct which 
guides the introduction of dogs. However, this sort of thing 
is much modified by a natural attraction or repulsion, which 
we are apt to feel, as it were, magnetically. 



A RULE THROUGH LIFE. 

Let this be a rule through life : never give a vantage or a 
chance to a man once proved to be a villain. In a mur- 
derous assault, I once spared a wretch when upon the ground, 
and he did not spare me, when I was assailed by his com- 
panions and he had an opportunity to steal behind. Chivalry 
is all very well with chivalrous foes ; but it is of no avail 
with thorough- paced scoundrels. 



WOMAN— HER WICKEDNESS AND DEVOTION. 

Sucli is the love of woman, which may shed a pure ray 
round the fuot of the gilkwa — ay, even if he who hangs be 
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her own seducer. But the woman who has no love, of what 
cruelty is she not capahle — what treachery — what ingratitude ! 
Such heings have given to the Mahommedan the idea that 
women have no souls. It is a fiend which animates or forms 
them. The four elements have not rage and cruelty sufficient 
to furnish their composition. A bad woman is more terrible 
in her wickedness than whirlwind, tempest, conflagration, 
and earthquake! 



THE RIGHTS OF ENGLISHMEN. 

The rights of Englishmen consist in the liberty to keep up 
abuses. 



DEFINITION OF LOVE. 
Love is boyhood's religion, manhood's doubt, and the 
scepticism of old age. 



WOMAN'S REVENGE. 
Women are first victims to the heartlessness of the bad, 
and then revenge themselves by preying on the good and 
noble-hearted. 



SIN, SORROW AND SHAME. 
Ah ! little think they who shrink in horror from the hag- 
gard and unwomanly form staggering with grating voice 
through the streets of the dead Babylon at night, that even 
such a one may carry memories in her breast of love, and 
hope, and girlhood — -jewels of a ruined heart, whose worth 
shall never again be recognized save in Heaven. For amongst 
them all, one-half are betrayed by a confiding heart. It is 
the simplicity which goes out a-maying with virtue that is 
s 2 
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stripped by the cruel talons of the hag-like pollution. Then 

come the fearful need and the monster habit — then the soul 

is deadened, but not all; for its sympathies, its respect, its 

admiration, are still for innocence, and it clings to the theatre 

and the novel for the picture of that which itself may never 

be again. 

Then you may see the rapt eye and the heaving breast, that 

you may fail to find in the guarded purity of the fortunate and 

proud. Then you may behold, 

" The eye's fire tum'd to water, those blue eyes. 
Where once sweet fancies woven danced in light." 

Yes, half these creatures are not lust for ever, even when most 
lost on earth ; even when a coffin and a shroud were mercy, 
and the calm of the silent grave better than the daily death 
and the worm that feeds on thought. 

See there the lost one gives to the beggar and the orphan 
child — ^her sympathies are rude and sometimes wrong and 
often coarsely expressed. There is a wretched being bleed- 
ing and trampled in the street by the unjust myrmidons of 
the law. She follows, and her broken voice is heard on the 
side of justice. AH is not lost ; for the soul may escape the 
body's stains, save when the choice exists which makes one act 
of lustful pride more fatal to eternal peace than years of stttrved 
impurity. But see in pride and luxury the cruel and the 
wanton heart — that which betrays, but escapes being be- 
trayed — that woman, one leaf of whose worldly fame the 
breath of whispered detraction has not curled or withered. 
She has sold herself for money ; yet she never knew the pangs 
of hunger, or what it is to be unclothed and shoeless on a 
winter's night. She is the wholesale dealer in voluntary 
shame. She has made one great bargain and sale of her ex- 
istence, and she would desert him whose gold has bought 
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her in fond credulity, were he to become poor, with colder 
cunning, than the wronged and despised castaway displays 
towards the casual kind acquaintance of an hour. Re- 
turning home, a man is brutally assaulted by ruffians ; but a 
woman rushes between. '^ Stop ! you shall not strike him, he 
was kind to me once." Her features are not even recognized by 
him to whose rescue she has come. But the husband, the 
father, is coldly, deliberately betrayed ; the assassins of his 
peace are led into his chamber by her to whom his con- 
fidence was given. She feels where his heart beats with 
confiding warmth, and whispers "here, strike here!" The 
world does not condemn her. 

Let it not be thought that these observations are morbid. 
Such was the judgment of the Saviour Himself. It is no argu* 
ment for depravity ; but proves the injustice of circum-^ 
stance alone. In the award above, the helpless heiress of sin 
bequeathed by circumstance, will be judged, less according 
to the letter <^ the law, than by the temptation and sorrows 
of her being. 



FEMALE REFINEMENT OF DISSEMBLING. 

It is part of the cunning of women to play around that which 
they would conceal : this constitutes the refinement of dis- 
sembling. To prevent a man knowing a secret, they 
touch on the very subject. It is thus, that a woman, who has 
just deceived her husband, will say, " Ah ! such a nice man 
has been making love to me just now." He has I but the hus- 
band does not think it. He draws her to him, and in a tone 
of affectionate banter, says, " And I to a pretty girl, much 
prettier than you." Sometimes, a woman volunteers to tell 
half a story, but leaves out the remainder, as, " My love, I 
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have something to tell you." ** What is it, my dear V " Oh I 
I met Mr. So-and-so, and he was very polite, and wanted me 
to go 10 the play with him, while you were in Scotland." 
But she does not say that she did go ! Great professors in the 
art of economising truth and manufacturing falsehood, always 
mix up a little of the reality. It is a safe and sure plan for 
deception. Some, too, do it from wantonness. They have 
an itching which they cannot conquer, to play round the real 
confession of an offence. But the perfection of hrazen false- 
hood is manifested when a whole act is voluntarily avowed, 
for the purpose of an immediate denial. This is a most killing 
hait, even for your shy carp ; as thus — " You told me not to 
go to Jullien's last night; hut I did though!" "You did! 
Heavens, Amina! I cannot helieve it!" "Ask Jane." 
(Who is of course prepared, if asked, to deny it.) When the 
deceived is sufficiently tortured, and his anxiety really awa- 
kened, she says, " Did you really helieve it ? For shame, 
Sir. I thought you knew me hetter." Then comes the 
pouting disavowal : hut hSlas, paur les femmes ! After all, 
she went I 



THE ETERNITY OF WRONG. 
The mischief of an injustice never ends. 



THE BLOOD-RED BOREALIS AND THE DEATH 
OF ROSSI. 

The lightning had ceased flashing for a moment ; hut a 
sight met our eyes which caused the hearts of hoth to leap 
in our hosoms with admiration and alarm. The. window 
looked upon the harhour and sea heyond. The whole 
southern hemisphere, comprising nearly a third of the hea- 
vens, was one dull, lurid, hlood colour, which, contrasting 
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with the heavy black clouds which met its sanguinary ap- 
proaches, gave the night an appearance of rouge et noir, 
truly terrific. The centre was the deepest crimson, which 
gradually became less intense in hue, until it joined the 
black with a livid pinky appearance, such as I have 
seen in the midnight smoke hanging over a volcano. 
In spite of this mighty conflagration of the heavens, every- 
thing stretching before us, except an occasional gleam of the 
surges, was indistinct and waving, like far-off yew trees in a 
tempest, or the plumes of a pall borne through the night 
rapidly. At this moment, the lightning played out again. 
Then we could see the harbour, the light-house, the distant 
islands, and the shipping ; with its masts knocking wildly 
about, for all the world like .a drunken hop-yard. Beyond 
them all lay the little schooner, riding it out gallantly, with 
her top-masts lowered. Fainter and fainter grew the sign of 
blood in the heavens, until it became like the reflected glow 
of the smoky canopy seen nightly in the Pandemonium of a 
Staffordshire coal country — a mere glare tinging the rolling 
sea and moving clouds. At length, it was quite lost, having 
existed about half-an-hour. The gale began to slacken its 
violence, the rain and lightning ceased, and the stars peeped 
forth a moment like a " swarm of golden bees" through a 
rent in the torn canopy of heaven. We descended to our 
apartment below. 

I have mentioned this phenomenon more particularly; 
because I have never had any explanation of its occurrence. 
Once, and once only, did I again witness a similar appear- 
ance. It was from the Monte Pincio — the night of the 
murder of Rossi— that assassin blow, perhaps merited 
a£ the hands of a people, yet not less dastardly in its 
execution — that murder which has been since so fearfully 
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avenged by murderers in authority and purple, and by the 
pretended vicegerent of the Saviour of Mercy upon earth 
•—that murder so basely and falsely charged upon the 
noble sons of liberty in the priest-ridden hapless city, 
where the mitred despot forces his odious presence upon 
a people that loathe him, and is bucklered by a cortege 
of mercenary soldiers, who yet abhor their task. Yes, 
there I saw it, where the Deity is now again mocked by the 
antics of a religion, performed by men fearless of the fate of 
a blood-stained Gehenna — ^mindless of the reparation that 
may await them — who mock heaven in the tawdry magnifi- 
cence of their mitred despotism, and the craft and cunning of 
their forked counsels, devised in the subterranean windings 
of that moral Cloaca Maxima, which erects itself amid the 
classical ruins of heathen mythology at Rome. On that 
night there was the same blood-red appearance in the sky. 
It was about midnight, and few were abroad in the queenly 
city, save those disturbed by the approaching political con- 
vulsion. Still there were not wanting hundreds to gaze 
upon it, and wild and meaning were the surmises and ap- 
prehensions of the people. '* It is the blood of Rossi !" cried 
some. Others muttered dark predictions of the blood that 
should follow. I thought at the time, to what use this sin- 
gular appearance might have been turned by a daring and 
eloquent priest. Yet no ! Centuries of abominations had so 
sickened and disgusted the people of Rome with all that is 
priestly, that not even a sign from Heaven could have re- 
stored the authority of him, whom a day or two after they 
drove with execrations from their gates, to be replaced by 
the' foul act of liberal, republican, free and enlightened 
France, in ihe middle of the nineteenth century. 



R.chaid K nrier, Printer, Grten Arbour Comt, Old Bi-iley. 
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